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se E ought to be starting.’’ 
W Mr. Huntington spoke 
with some sharpness. He 
found it easier to be gruff to-day 
than to speak with gentleness; it 
concealed his real feelings better. 
It was Herrick’s wedding day; 
and when a father is sending his 
son not only to the marriage altar 
but to the war, he may need all 
the control of his outward self that 
he can summon. 

‘*Rick’ll be down in a minute, ’’ 
Hugh said. ‘‘And it’s only quar- 
ter past three. Allowing half an 
hour to drive in, we’ll be there 
with fifteen minutes to spare. ’’ 

As he spoke Herrick ran down- 
stairs, silk hat in hand. All three 
men were in formal afternoon 
dress. Herrick was doing his best 
to be gay, but it was hard to keep 
up a light manner when he looked 
at his father and brother. If they 
had been going to a funeral in- 
stead of a wedding, their faces 
could not have been more sober. 

‘*T look more like an Indian 
than ever,’’ he declared, with a 
glance in the hall mirror at his 
tanned face. ‘‘Lucky it isn’feve- 
ning dress I’m booked for; my 
skin would be a lovely sight above * 
an expanse of white shirt bosom. ’’ 

‘¢Your skin’s all right—just see 
that you keep it wholel’’ Hugh 
muttered. 

Herrick laid his arm across his 
‘*The matter 
with you, old Buddy,’’ he said, 

‘*is that you’re envious. You want 
the girl, you want the ocean voy- 
age, you want to drive the pretty 
ear. My word, but isn’t that car ‘ 
a beauty, though ?’’ 

He was looking at the waiting li- 
mousine, but that was not what his 
eye saw, or what Hugh’s saw, either. 
Hugh gave an inarticulate grunt. He 
was a quiet fellow, but there could be 
no doubt of the envy in his heart—not 
of Herrick’s possession of Anne, al- 
though Hugh admired and liked Anne 
immensely, but of his chance to serve 
in the great struggle. 

Mrs. Huntington, Lois and Dorothy 
came down at last, after having had 
various shouted warnings that time was 
getting on. 

‘* There’s one compensation,’’ said 
Dorothy plaintively as she stood on the 
bottom stair struggling with a refrac- 
tory glove button, ‘‘for having an after- 
noon wedding, and that’s having to 
wear a hat. Isn’t this a love?’’ - 

‘*T’ll wager the cost of it, and moth- 
er’s and Lois’s, would buy another 
ambulance for the French front,’”’ Hugh 
remarked. 

‘*You lose on mine. I’m wearing an 
old one,’’ said Lois, thrusting her arm 
through Hugh’s. 

‘‘What? Not a new hat for a wed- 
ding? I didn’t suppose you women ever 
missed a chance like that.’’ 

‘*It will be a very simple wedding, ’’ 
Mrs..Huntington predicted. ‘‘Why, in- 
deed, should people in such straitened 
circumstances spend money for any- 
thing not absolutely necessary? Per- 
sonally, I think they are very wise to 
invite no one except ourselves. ’’ 

A glance passed between Lois and 
Herrick. A little surprise was coming 
for their mother, which they antici- 
pated with joy. A chance word of 
Stanley’s had revealed it, and the two 
had been exulting ever since. 

Half an hour later the little party 
of six drove up to the door of the 
Exeters’ house. Herrick gave Lois an- 
other meaning glance. Before that door 
three vehicles already stood—an aus- 
terely handsome limousine with an un- 
obtrusive coat of arms on the door, and 
two private broughams, driven by 
coachmen in livery. As the last of 
them drew aside to make way for the 
Huntington car, Mrs. Huntington, hap- 
pening to look out, noticed the array. 
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I'M GOING TO WORK, NOT PLAY, 
ARE GONE" 


ANNE EXETER 
“84 Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Ten, in which Anne waits and works 


‘*Some one must be giving a tea 
near by,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Whose 
is that coat of arms, Hugh—can 
you make out?’’ 

Hugh shook his head, and Her- 
rick, shutting his lips, stifled the 
impulse to give his mother certain 
information. Better let her get inside the 
house, he thought, and find out for herself. 

They went in at the door—the old door, with 
lights of dull purple glass on either side, 
treasured relics of a bygone day. They were 
ushered in by Stanley, tall and slim in his 


first long trousers, worn that day in honor of. 


his sister’s wedding. 

A minute later the party entered the old 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Exeter, with Lynn 
and Anne beside her, was standing to receive 
them. But they were not all who waited to 
meet the Huntingtons. Five men, two elderly, 
two middle-aged, one young; four women like- 
wise of various ages, perfectly gowned, well- 
poised; two children of charming appearance 
—those were the other guests at the wedding. 

If a person could be said to gasp mentally, 
while retaining an undisturbed exterior, Her- 


rick’s mother did so, when Mrs. Exeter, in her | 


quietly gracious manner, presented the distin- 


guished members of her own family. For they | 


were distinguished; there was no doubt on 
that score. They were persons too well known 
in the city for anyone to fail to recognize 
them by name if not by face. That this aris- 
tocratic branch of the Exeter family was suffi- 
ciently close to Anne Exeter’s family to be 
summoned to the wedding had never entered 
Mrs. Huntington’s mind. 

It was evident that Maj. Rodney Exeter 
cared very much for his niece, Anne; and from 
the way in which old Judge Exeter of the 
Supreme Court stood with his hand on Lynn’s 
arm, bending his white head close to the 
young man’s black one, it was plain that he 
had a special fondness for his blind nephew. 





That the women of the party were | 
warmly concerned in the whole | 
affair was something that no other | 
woman could possibly doubt. Mrs. | 
Huntington did not doubt it; she | 
was only intensely astonished and | 
very deeply impressed. | 

Miss Oldham, Anne’s music teacher, was 
there, and there was Mr. Douglass Mitchell, | 
and Shayne, his son. Shayne had been out of | 
town until the last possible moment on busi- | 
ness connected with his impending departure | 
for France. Hugh was to be the best man. 
There was little for a best man to do on this 
occasion, for Herrick and Anne were to have 
only a five days’ honeymoon, and that was to 
be taken in Herrick’s own car. 

You would hardly have thought, to look at 
them, that Herrick and Anne were about to 
be married, they seemed to be taking it so 
quietly. To be sure, it was only three hours 
ago that Herrick had gone away from the door, 
after helping Anne arrange the very simple 
decorations. They were mostly wild flowers 
that he and she had gathered the day before in 





the country—fiowers of late August. Anne had 
made a little altar of the chimneypiece, whereon 
stood portraits of her father and her brother, 
Lawrence, and over which hung side by side 
the Stars and Stripes and the tricolor of 
France. Before that altar the two were to be 
married, and there, after a few minutes, they 
silently took their places, facing the clergyman. 

‘*Please stay near me,’’ Lynn had hurriedly 
whispered to Lois, when he had first met her, 
and she had gladly obeyed. 

Mrs. Exeter came to Lynn’s other side, with 
Stanley’s arm slipped through hers. Thus they 
listened to the words of the marriage service, 
while above them looked down the two beloved 
faces of father and son. 

‘*She’s a lovely bride, of course,’’ Lois 
said to Lynn as she sat beside him during 








the simple wedding supper that followed the | 
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ceremony. ‘* But she’s more than 
that. I wish I knew how to tell 
you what I mean.’’ 

‘** Please try!’’ Lynn begged 
eagerly. Never had he longed as 
he was longing now for the sight 
of his eyes. 

‘**Well, it’s as if she were going 
with him. Both of them might 
have uniforms on instead of wed- 
ding clothes, for they don’t look 
a bit like the ordinary bride and 
groom. I suppose it’s my vivid 
imagination, but everything about 
them seems different. ’’ 

‘“Of course it’s different, ’’ Lynn 
said with conviction. ‘‘A wedding 
when people are going to be sep- 
arated five days afterwards and 
take the chances they are taking 
—why, of course it’s different. ! 
can feel it myself. Anne’s spent 
one tenth of her time since we 
came back getting ready to be 
married and the other nine tenths 
thinking of things she could do for 
Herrick. When I asked her what 
she was going to wear she said she 
didn’t know, but she thought a 
last summer’s dress she had would 
do very well. If that doesn’t set a 
girl apart —’’ He laughed low, 
in pride of his sister. 

‘*But she’s wearing a beautiful 
little froek,’’ Lois said, glancing 
toward her new sister - in - law, 
where she sat beside Herrick at 
the head of the table. 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Priscilla gave 
her that— Mrs. Rodney Exeter, 
you know. Anne’s a special fa- 
vorite of hers. Anne was awfully 
pleased, because then she didn’t 
have to think about what to be 
married in. ’’ 

‘*They’re a glorious sengtg® said 
Lois. *‘ And somehow it hasn’t seemed 
a sad wedding at all, though I thought 
it surely would be. My greatest sen- 
sation is envy, I think,’’ and added 
quickly, ‘‘envy of the part they are 
going to have, I mean. For of course 
Anne will have almost as big a part 
as Herrick, giving him up as she 
does. ? 

as Envy! ! O Christopher!’’ And 
Lynn’s face darkened with the words. 

‘*You’ve a big part of your own to 
| Play,” Lois said. But he shook his 
‘head, and she changed the subject in 
an attempt to divert him. ‘‘I’m always 
saying the wrong thing,’’ she told her- 
self. ‘‘If I’m going to be his friend, I 
' must learn not to be always reminding 
him of his loss.’’ 

At the other end of the table old 
Judge Exeter was rising to his feet 
with a glass of water in hand. 

‘**T propose we drink a toast to these 
dear young people,’’ he said slowly, 
and everyone rose. As he looked about 
the table, his dark eyes under their 
heavy white eyebrows glowed. 

‘*To their noble courage!’’ was all 
the toast he gave, but it was enough 
to make Herrick’s eyes go down and to 
make him feel as if he had had a medal, 
as yet unearned, pinned upon his breast. 

‘*Tf I can only do good work!’’ was 
his thought. 

If he had known what Maj. Rodney 
Exeter was saying in the ear of Anne’s 
mother, it would have made his heart 
leap still higher. 

‘Tf I can read character at all,’’ the 
major said, ‘‘your new son-in-law is 
the right sort. 1 don’t know when I’ve 
seen a more manly bearing; he means 
to do his duty if he dies for it. We’ll 
pray that he comes safe back,’’ he added 
quickly, ‘‘for we need him in the family 
as well as in our country.’’ 

An hour later Anne and Herrick 
drove away in the long low car to spend 
the days of their brief honeymoon at 
Highcliff, which the Huntingtons had 
vacated for the purpose. Five days down 
by the ocean, with the sound of the 
waves that were so soon to separate 
them beating in their ears—it might not 
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seem the happiest place in which to spend the 
quickly speeding hours. Yet somehow they 
thought of it afterwards as the best place of all 
they could have chosen, for it looked straight 
toward France. 

‘*When I come back,’’ Herrick said as the 
two stood at the edge of the cliff, gazing out 
over the blue waves, ‘‘we’ll build a summer 
home down here somewhere. While I’m gone 
you can be planning it. What sort do you want? 
Anything like this of ours?’’ 

Anne, looking back at the long, gray-roofed 
house with its air of luxury, shook her head. 

‘*T think I’d like just a little cabiny sort of 
house better. One just big enough for two.’’ 

‘*You shall build it while I’m away,’’ de- 
clared Herrick suddenly. ‘‘I say—that’s an 
inspiration! I’ll leave plenty of money for you, 
Hugh shall buy the ground, and you shall 
plan and build the house. It’ll give you some- 


thing to play with. Then when I come we’ll | <4 


have another honeymoon—or finish this one. | 


What do you say? Isn’t that a great idea?’’ 

But Anne shook her head again. ‘‘I’m going 
to work, not play, while you are gone. I can 
work without you, but I couldn’t play.’’ 

Herrick looked down at her understandingly. 
‘Yes, that’s right, you couldn’t. Neither could 
I; but some day—and I don’t think it’s so far 
away, dear, —indeed I don’t, —we’ll stand here 
and plan that cabin!’’ 

With such hopeful talk the hours went by. 
Neither would for a minute abandon this atti- 
tude of entire confidence that all would be well 
with them in that future into which none could 
see. Both were determined upon a parting that 
should have in it no memories of fear, expressed 
or unexpressed. And so the time drew on—and 
then it was at hand—and then it had passed, 
and Anne, white, but tearless and smiling, had 
waved good-by to the figure in khaki waving 
back from the deck rail of the steamship, 

A month later, when Anne was hard at work 
again with her pupils, when Lynn and Lois 
were spending each morning in the most con- 
scientious pursuit of the law studies, and when 
all things had outwardly resumed their normal 
course, Stanley wrote a letter to his new 
brother-in-law that gave Herrick perhaps the 
clearest idea of what was happening at home 
of any he had yet received. When a fifteen- 
year-old boy is possessed of inherited brains 
and has been trained to express himself in a 
straightforward, natural way, his point of view 
may be exceedingly illuminating. 

Herrick read the letter sitting at the wheel 
of his ambulance, waiting for the order to start 
on a rush to a battlefield just deserted by the 
enemy but still under a scattering fire from 
the retreat. When he had read it he slipped it 
inside his blouse with a long breath of satis- 
faction. He felt as if he had fairly seen them 
all at home. Stanley wrote: 

I thought maybe you'd like to know how we all 
look here. That’s what I always think of first when 
I get away from home—I wonder what they are 
doing, and how they look doing it. 

Well, Lois is over to spend the night with Anne 
—but she isn’t spending the evening with her—not 
by a long shot. She and Lynn are sitting on the 
piano bench together, and they think they’re com- 
posing a marching song for soldiers. They’ve got 
a great idea that they can get up something that’ll 
just make feet skip along—not go like Kipling’s 
“slog—slog—sloggin’ over Africa —’’ Remember? 

But. they aren’t working very hard at it, though 
they hit the keys once in a while to make us think 
they’re still on the job. They’re getting to be pretty 


| 
| 





thick chums. I don’t suppose you care. Lois is 


great stuff—the more I see her the more I don’t 
blame Lynn for hoping he hears her every time 
the-doorbell rings. She keeps him cheered up more 
than all the rest of us put together. 
Lean get off the best jokes I know, 
and he just sort of grins feebly, but 
if she says anything that’s the least 
bit jolly he laughs his head off. Not 
that I care—goed old Lynn! It must 
be tough not to see, you know. 
Anne’s been making some- 
thing in the kitchen to send to 
you. It’s something that 
will keep & long while— 
made of nuts and stuff. 
They’re spread out now 
on the pantry shelf to 
cool, and I promise you 
I won’t eat any more of 
them than I can really 
help. 
‘Amne’s back upstairs 
now, across the table 
from me, writing to you 
—of course. The hours 
that girl consumes— 
well! And when she gets 
a letter from France— 
my word! You’d think 
there wasn’t any other 
country on the map. She 
colors up and her eyes shine—you know how 
Anne’s eyes can shine, don’t you?—and she cuts 
and_ runs for her room. By and by—after hours— 
she comes down, and offers to read the letter. 
Think she reads it all? Well, I suppose you know 
what you write. If it gets by the censor I should 
think it must be perfectly proper for us all to hear— 
but you can see her skipping whole paragraphs. I 
shouldn’t think you’d put in so many of those that 
she has to skip. What’s more important than war 
news, I’d like to know? 
* Uncle Rodney must have taken an awful shine 
to you. He brings Anne everything he can find in 
the papers that has anything to do with what you 
have to do with. He wants to go over and fight for 
France himself—he would if he weren’t too old. 
I’m awfully proud of being the brother of an 
ambulance driver at the front. I’d sure be a motor- 
cycle dispatch bearer if I was just a bit older. As 
I’m not, I’m trying to fill up my wooden head with 
perfectly useless dates and things, in the hope 
that some time I’ll get by the last exams and be 





allowed to be of some use in this old world—like 
you and Shayne. 

Well, I’ve got to get back at those horrid books. 
Mother sends her love to you. Write to me once in 
a while, won’t you? Anne can do with a page or 
two less, so her brother can have a chance. 


Yours, Stan. 
P.8. I asked Anne just now if I should give you 


her love. She said it wouldn’t be safe in my letter, 
so she’d send it in hers, I like that! 

P.8. No.2. She’s hidden those walnut things. I 
went down just now to see. 

P.S. No.3. We all say prayers for you. I wasn’t 
going to-tell you this, but mother said she thought 
you’d like to know. Stan, 

THE END. 
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“By Ray Palmer 


ND this deer meat,’’ read one 
paragraph in the supervisor’s 

order to Arthur Packard, the 
youngest ranger in the Siskiyou 
National Forest in Oregon, ‘‘is being 
sold in large quantities in the coast towns. 
Upon the receipt of this letter, you are in- 
structed to take the time and steps. necessary 
to make sure that there is no unlawful hunting 
within the borders of your district. ’’ 

Arthur decided immediately that if any 
hunting for the market was going on in his 
district it must be in that huge section of 
broken ridges and heavy timber~that. lay in 
the angle formed by the junction of’ the Port 
Orford-Ilahe trail and the Gold: Beach. trail. 
He, had, never actually traversed that part. of 
his district, and he welcomed this ‘chance that 
would take him to it. He determined to cut 
through the centre of this section first, and 


then to cut through it at right angles to his. 


first, course. Afterwards he would make as 
many side excursions as he found necessary to 
cover the territory thoroughly. 

Arthur knew that the country was rugged, 
but he had no idea that the going would be so 
hard as he found it. The season was late, —the., 
last days of November,—and there was about 
four inches of snow on the ground. 
By the time the young ranger, after 
leaving the. Port Orford-Tlahe trail, 
had reached the crest of Helm Knob, 
it was late afternoon. At the base of 
Helm Knob ran the Devil’s Half Aere 
trail, which would lead him to his. 
station at the foot of Stadherse 
Mountain. He hurried down the 
steep slope, but when he reached 
the line of blazed trees that marked 
the trail darkness was falling. 

‘“‘Humph!’’ he muttered, 
gazing round him. ‘‘It will be 
as dark as.a sinful thought 
before I can get halfway 
home. A fellow would need 
cat’s eyes to follow these 
blazed trees in the dark 
—and no sign of a 
trail in the snow.’’ 

He felt for his 
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match box. It was gone, 
lost in his scramble through 
the brush. 

‘* That settles it!’’ he reflected 
disgustedly. ‘‘I’ll have to go up and sleep in 
the tool house at the Lake of the Woods ranger 
station. Thank heaven, there’s a bunk with 
blankets in it!’’ 

He started up the trail at a swinging gait. 
The woods, which throughout the day had 
been almost oppressively silent, began to stir 
and groan. Gusts of wind whistled dismally 
through the fir needles. Presently snowflakes 
swept through the pall of darkness, and by 
the time he reached the little prairie where the 
tool house stood, nothing except his memory 
and his woods instinct kept him on the right 
course. When at last be saw the cabin looming 
up before him he sighed with relief. Pulling 
out his service key he reached for the lock on 
the door. To his astonishment, it was gone. 

‘*Some one has paid the place a visit since I 
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was here last month,’’ he reflected. 
‘tT hope they left the bedding. ’’ 

The door swung open at his touch 
and he stepped inside. He reached up 
to a shelf on the right of the entrance 

where he always kept a candle and matches. 
They, too, were gone. 

‘*Well,’’ Arthur said to himself, ‘‘I reckon 

I can get to bed withuut a light. ’’ 
. Feeling his way cautiously to the bunk, he 
took off his shoes, pulled back the blankets 
and jumped into bed. In the same instant he 
received the shock of his life. Instead of bury- 
ing himself in the springy, grass mattress that 
he and the fire guard had made the summer 
before, he landed fairly on the outstretched 
figure of a man. He could feel the muscles in 
the relaxed figure under him become tense. 

‘*W-what the Sam Hill!’’ stammered Arthur 
as soon as he had recovered his wits somewhat. 
**Hunch over, so I can get in beside you. 
How did you happen to blow into this out-of- 
the-way hole? 1 sure wasn’t expecting to find 
anyone here. ’’ 

The man gave a nervous laugh and moved 
over as directed. ‘‘I wa’n’t lookin’ fer com- 
pany, either,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought a panther 
dp gegic asc gs Abcaagnl Funny I didn’t hear 

you—don’t know as it is, either, with the 

-round the way it is.. How 

it you: happen to dodge. in here at this 
hour?’’ 


. Arthur was about to tell the man his 


‘4... business when some instinct warned him 


». that he had better not. ‘‘Oh, I’ve been 

prospecting over in Lobster Creek, ’’ he 

» said. ‘‘Butit’s looking sort of unsettled, 

and I thought I’d better pull my 
freight before I got snowed in.’’ 

‘*You seem to be able to get round 

in the dark mighty easy.’’ 

Arthur thought that he noticed a 
note of suspicion in the man’s 
voice. ‘*Yes,’’ he answered, pull- 

ing the blankets. over him- 
self. ‘‘ I’ve bunked here a 
couple of times before. ’’ 
Arthur’s companion moved 
uneasily. ‘‘What were you 
prospectin’ fer? ’’ he in- 
quired. 
‘*For copper,’’ said the 
ranger promptly. 
The month before he had 
in fact prospected a little. 
‘“Do yow ever run across 
any of the rangers round 
here?’”’ the man asked 
after a minute of silence. 
‘“‘T’m well .acquainted 
with Peck, the ranger on 
Panther Mountain, ’’ re- 
plied Arthur. 

Until the man’s last 
question, Arthur had 
entertained nothing 
stronger than a sus- 
picious curiosity, but 
the query about the 
rangers put him on 
his guard. Reaching 
up cautiously, he re- 
moved his service 
badge from the flap 
of the left pocket of 
his shirt toa position 
beneath the waist- 
band of his trousers. 

A minute later his companion swept his hand, 
as. if by accident, over Arthur’s shirt front. 

Arthur grinned to himself. He was satisfied 
now that he had fallen into the nest of a law- 
breaker. The fellow had asked so many ques- 
tions that Arthur felt he could ask a few 
himself without making the other suspicious. 

‘* What brings you into this neck of the 
woods?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh,’’ the man replied carelessly, ‘‘ I’m 
taking a pack train of salt from Port Orford to 
Illahe. My name’s Smith.’’ 

‘*Glad to know you. My name’s Jones,’’ 

Positive that he was beside one of the men 
he had come to seek, Arthur began to tingle 
with excitement. The pack-train story was too 
thin. With a good trail up the Rogue River 
from Gold Beach to Illahe no one except a 
crazy man would pack salt from Port Orford. 

Usually Arthur was a heavy sleeper. He had 
been drowsy when he pulled off his shoes, but 
now he felt no desire to close his eyes. Instead, 
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| he lay striving to devise some plan of verifying 


his suspicions and then, if they should be cor- 
rect, of capturing Smith. His bedfellow seemed 
to find some trouble, too, in sleeping, for he 
constaritly tossed about. However, try as he 
would, Arthur could think of no-plan; and, 
deciding to let events take their own course, he 
at last dozed off. But at the slightest movement 
of his companion he would start wide-awake. 

At dawn Arthur felt his companion crawling 
over him. The ranger pretended to be asleep, 
for he hoped that Smith would go out and 
leave him a clear field to examine the cabin. 
But Smith was not to be caught off his guard. 
Turning, he shook Arthur by the shoulder. 

‘*Tt’s snowin’,’’ he said, ‘‘and I want to get 
out before it gets too deep for my horses. 
Would you mind helpin’ me get started ?’’ 

‘Sure, I’ll help you, ’’ replied Arthur, swing- 
ing out of the bunk and putting on his boots. 
‘*Ts that your salt?’’ he asked, nodding toward 
a pile of sacks at the side of the cabin, which 
were just becoming visible in the growing light. 

‘*‘Uh-huh!’’ grunted his companion. 

‘“No wonder he wouldn’t leave me in bed 
while he went after his horses,’’ Arthur 
thought. Walking casually over to the sacks, 
he drew back his foot to give one of the bundles 
an investigating kick. 

‘*Herel’’ Smith cried. ‘‘They’s eggs in one 
of them alforkuses! You’ll smash something!’’ 

Arthur stopped the kick. 

‘*T’ll set these outside for you while you get 
your horses,’’ he suggested. 

There was a short pause. Then Smith said, 
‘*You’d better come and help me get the horses. 
I’ve got one that always gives me trouble.’’ 

As they stepped out of the dark tool house 
into the light, Arthur took the man’s measure. 
He was certainly a hard-looking specimen. He 
was of medium height, broad and strong; and 
although his speech was free from any accent 
other than illiteracy, his face showed signs 
that there was Indian blood in him, Arthur 
thought he saw a look of recognition flit over the 
man’s face. The ranger unbuttoned his shirt to 
give easy access to the automatic that swung 
in its se@bbard under his left arm. He guessed 
that Smith, too, carried a concealed gun... 

Whatever Smith’s suspicions and thoughts 
may have been, he kept them to himself and 
led the way toa brush corral that the fire guard 
of several seasons before had built, In it were 
confined four broken -down cayuses and one 
splendid animal that might have had a strain 
of Kentucky thoroughbred in its veins. Smith 
threw his riding saddle on this horse, and, 
following his lead, the ranger picked up a pack 
saddle and began on the cayuses. Three of 
the cayuses were spiritless creatures; but the 
fourth, a buckskin with a wicked eye, looked 
as if there were many a fight still stored away 
under its tough old hide. Arthur instantly 
formulated a plan whereby without making 
any suspicious move he could inspect the con- 
tents of the packs stored in the tool house. 

“He manceuyred the horses so that the old 
buckskin should be the last in the string. Then, 
at Smith’s request, he held the lead rope of 
each in turn while Smith brought out the packs 
and lashed them into place. When they came 
to the old buckskin, Arthur waited until one 
bag was in place and one-strap of the other 
was hooked over the forks of the saddle; then, 
stiffening his thumb, he ran it down the old 
horse’s left wither. True to the nature of the 
range-bred horse, the old cayuse leaped into the 
air and began to pitch with all its might. Arthur 
dropped the lead rope and stepped back, while 
from underneath the flap of the dangling pack 
the buckskin ghook a stream of jerked venison. 

Whipping out his automatic, Arthur whirled 
to cover Smith, but at the same moment the 
poacher dived like a catapult straight at him. 
Smith’s action was so swift that Arthur did 
not have time to aim, and his shot went wild. 
Smith bore him to the ground with a crash. 
The impact of the fall threw the automatic 
out of the ranger’s hand and it skidded along 
the ground twenty feet beyond his reach. 

‘* Har! ’’ panted Smith, as he reached for 
Arthur’s throat. ‘‘Ye’re some cute, but awful 
slow.’’ 

If the poacher expected Arthur to lie still 
and await his fate, he was disappointed. Al- 
though the young forester was pounds lighter 
than his big adversary, he was strong with that 
lithe, tireless strength of the born mountaineer. 
He began to writhe and squirm like a cat, and 
presently, in spite of Smith’s greater weight 
and strength, he rolled on top-of his enemy. 

As the battle continued with increasing fury, 
and as Smith discovered that he was unable to 
overpower Arthur, he flew into a wild rage 
and redoubled his efforts; but the ranger was 
struggling for his life and fought the law- 
breaker to a standstill. 

Swearing frightfully, Smith tore away from 
Arthur’s grasp and struggled to his knees. 
His hand flashed into his shirt front and came 
out gripping a seven-inch blade; the evil leer 
that lighted up his face resembled the sneer of 
a cougar. But before he could drive the thrust 
home, Arthur rolled out of reach, and as he did 
so his hand came into contact with the auto- 
matic. Snatching it up, he turned it on Smith, 
who was just too far away to try to rush him. 

The poacher had fought so foully that Arthur 
was now in a great rage. As, half reclining, half 


kneeling, they glowered at each other, it took 
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all of the ranger’s self-restraint to keep from 
shooting. In such a fight the blood grows hot. 

‘Smith, ’’ he gasped, ‘*just make one crooked 
move! I want a good excuse to put a bullet into 
youl’? 

: Smith grunted. ‘‘Huh! You win,’’ he said, 
slowly backing away and rising to his feet. 

‘¢Put up your hands and drop that knife!’’ 
ordered Arthur. ‘‘It sure does please me to see 
that you left your gun at home.’’ 

At that the poacher swore again, and Arthur 
guessed that he had touched a sore point. Per- 
haps in fact Smith had forgotten to bring his 
weapon or had lent it to a ‘‘pal.’’ The fight 





was apparently all gone from him, but Arthur 
preferred to take no chances. Keeping him cov- 
ered, he edged over to the riding horse and 
with his free hand slipped the knot that held 
the lariat on the saddle. With practiced hand 
he gave the rope a flip that uncoiled it straight 
away from him, with the noose end toward his 
captive. He then went over to the noose. 

‘*Go up to your horse, put your foot in the 
stirrup, and place both hands on the horn of 
the saddle, but don’t try to get on till I give 
the word!’’ he commanded. 

Smith promptly obeyed, for he saw that the 
ranger was in a savage frame of mind and 





ready to shoot. When his prisoner had passed 
him, Arthur stooped and picked up the noose 
and allowed the rope to slip through the hondoo 
until the loop was of the size he desired. He 
then hurried after Smith, who had put his foot 
in the stirrup and who was placing his hands 
on the saddle horn according to instructions. 

‘*Don’t move!’’ commanded Arthur, thrust- 
ing the automatic against Smith’s spine. 

With almost a single movement, he suddenly 
leaned forward and slipped the noose over 
Smith’s foot and the stirrup and jerked it tight. 

‘*Mount!’’ commanded the ranger. 

Smith sullenly swung his free foot up. By 


| the time he landed in his saddle, Arthur, 
| dropping his gun into its holster, had taken a 
| full hitch round the stirrup strap and leg. 
Smith was helpless and knew it. All he did 
was to scowl while Arthur secured the foot 
with a final knot. Nor did the poacher make 
any comment while his captor passed the rope 
under the horse and secured the other foot 
also. Arthur then tied Smith’s mount in the 
string between two of the pack horses. With 
his prisoner safe, he caught the old buckskin, 
| finished the packing, and started for the Rogue 
River to turn Smith over to the deputy game 
| warden and to make out his reports. 





SPEECH-MAKING FOR THE WAR 


a war in which words played so effective a 

part as they played in the war just ended ; 
aot the words that have passed between 
diplomats and rulers, but the words of men 
and women who had learned of a need and who 
met it with words of instruction, hope, cheer, 
pleading or warning. Words on the street cor- 
ners, from platforms, from any point whence 
an audience could be reached, words dropped 
from the air on friendly or on hostile soil—all 
have been as important in their way as the 
bullets sent into the enemy’s line. 

The most powerful military nation in history 
did not win its greatest victories with shot and 
shell and technical army manoeuvres, but with 
words—propaganda was by far its most power- 
ful weapon. It was not powder but words that 
betrayed and defeated Russia and that de- 
stroyed its power as a military force. The vic- 
tory of Capporetto and the retreat of the Italian 
armies in 1917 were accomplished more by lying 
words than by the skill of generals. Italy was 
almost put ont of the struggle by the words 
that Germany spread among its soldiers and 
peasants in Venetia and in the Trentino. Bolo 
Pasha and his political associates with false 
words nearly led France to compromise its 
position ; the victory over Roumania came more 
from betrayal and deceit than from any fair 
- game of arms; Lenine and Trotzky, by their 
subtle teachings, mastered a nation of one hun- 
dred and seventy millions of people. 

At last the Allies came to see that what 
Germany did by crafty lying they must do by 
telling the truth. When the greatest war the 
world has ever seen came upon us like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, we turned to the 
veteran warriors of the world as to prophets. 
‘‘Could it last more than a few months, since 
men had grown so wise and skillful, since 
science has given them such strong new weap- 
ons?’’ **Was it to be decided on land or on 
sea or in the air?’’ and so on and so on. The 
old soldiers shook their heads and said, ‘‘We 
cannot answer any of those questions; all we 
are sure of is that it will be*such a war as the 
world has never seen. ’’ 

Of the rapid preparation our nation made to 
send arms and men ‘‘over there’’ we all know, 
but perhaps we know not so much of its equally 
rapid work in asking such men as could not use 
arms to help with their brains and their voices 
not only in organizing the thousands who were 
eager to do relief work but also in enlightening 
great numbers of people who were saying, 
‘Why are we in the war?’’ ‘‘If the Germans 
ame over to us, that would be another mat- 
r.”’ ““Isn’t this a rich man’s war ?’’ 

There had sprung into existence organiza- 
‘ons for relief supported by the government, 
» churches and by individuals to an extent 
ver before equaled except by our present 
ies. Now others of entirely new kinds were 
‘vmed to put into the home field speakers by 
i hundreds who could answer doubters and 
truet truth seekers. 
‘uring the Civil War Henry Ward Beecher 
ide a trip to England to explain the attitude 

the North to the English people. It was a 
‘table mission and forms an important inci- 
iF ut in the history of that war; but it was 

ique, Ours was a nation-wide movement, a 
‘opaganda of words throughout the country 

it did more to help in making us a unified 
° ple than can ever be estimated. 

sefore we were in the war England and 

“unce sent over strong men and women to give 
their point of view. Then and later they gave 
“* their best. We had Gen. Joffre, the soldier ; 
Balfour, the statesman; great religious 
~“.ders, among them the Archbishop of York, 
‘© Bishop of Oxford, Abbé Flynn, Dr. Gut- 
“ty and Sir George Adam Smith, the Scotch 


|: has well been said that there never was 
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theologian and teacher; Col. 
Azan from France, giving lec- 
tures on the Warfare of To-day 
and instructing the Harvard 
soldiers; Mr. Masefield, the 
English poet; Miss Fraser, the 
trained economist; and finally 
the Educational Committee 
headed by the Vice Chancel- 
lor of Cambridge University. 
Those and scores of others 
brought to us wisdom gained 
from their long experience and 
the inspiration of their marvel- 
ous courage and endurance after 
their years of terrible suffering. 
In return able men in various public positions 
here have gone to our allies to help them in 
their home propaganda. 

The experiences of the speakers are full of 
interest. Since they could not go to the front, 
it was a satisfaction to them to be soldiers in 
plain clothes with words for their ammunition, 
to speak to thousands in the camps, to people 
on the streets and in public halls, before an 
audience composed of ‘‘ leading citizens’’ or 
laboring men, to men of foreign birth and of 
every religious and political creed. Invariably 
they were welcomed, whether speaking from 
the end of a truck on the East Side of New 
York City or from a historic platform. 

Although the ‘‘war speakers’’ have often 
been shocked by displays on the part of their 
hearers of lack of reason and of violent class 
prejudice that show how crude and ignorant 
great numbers of people are who have the fran- 
chise, they nevertheless have been strengthened 
in their faith in the better democracy sure to 
come out of the present turmoil. 

One experience stands out in my mind as 
typical of many. A labor organization asked 
me to meet some eight hundred Russians, most 
of whom were Hebrews. They were anti- 
German and thought they were loyal to the 
United States; but they believed that we were 
brought into the war by the rich men of this 
country, and they resented being made ‘‘food 
for cannon’’ to make the rich richer. 

They listened while I made my speech with- 
out once interrupting me, but their attitude 
prepared me for the battle of words that fol- 
lowed and raged until nearly midnight. Men 
and women, young and old, spoke and ques- 
tioned me, often with marked ability. Never 
have I seen such intensity of feeling as they 
manifested then in their tones and gestures 
and in their passionate appeals ; but underneath 
it all was revealed a crude courtesy and a spirit 
of fair play, and I never felt more secure 
than during that meeting and when I took 
my long journey homeward alone that night. 

I had another typical experience during the 
campaign preceding the city election in New 
York in 1917. On the four corners of a small 
square on the East Side were four meetings: 
On one corner Tammany Hall had the soap-box 
platform ; on another, the Republicans; on the 
third, the Socialists held a meeting; and on 
the fourth, I spoke from the end of a truck 
on the duty of every citizen to support the 
government by buying bonds with his increased 
wages, since that is a way in which everyone 
could help to ‘‘ win the war.’’ I had been 
warned that my hearers might show their dis- 
approval of my remarks by upsetting the truck 
and by other similar personal attentions; but 
I was spared those experiences. 

The occasion offered an excellent illustra- 
tion of the meaning of freedom of speech, and 
I was thankful that as I began to speak I 
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remembered that the question, 
‘*Why are we in this war, any- 
way ?’’ was likely to be hurled 
at me. I asked them at once if 
they did not approve of just 
such meetings as that, where 
there was absolute free speech, 
and if they did not wish such 
meetings could be held in the 
open in the countries from 
which most of them had come; 
and I said that we were fight- 
ing to make just such meetings 
possible. 

Meetings like that held that 
night were never announced in 
advance. Like the patent-medicine man, one 
preémpted a street corner and with a bugle or 
a few brass instruments called together the 
audience, in which there were always many 
women and children, especially boys. If those 
who made the motley audience were interested, 
they stayed; if not, they went away or pre- 
sented arguments without words that led the 
speaker to retire. 

Serious and humorous experiences often 
touch closely. Here is one instance in my expe- 
rience that is amusing. I was asked to speak 
at Fort Hamilton under the shadow of the great 
guns that guard New York Harbor. There 
were to be two audiences, the first composed 
of soldiers who were in the guardhouse, the 
second of the soldiers who were outside. Talk- 
ing to men under discipline for disobedience to 
army regulations was a new experience and 
required some preparatory thought. However, 
all the time I spent in thinking how best to 
talk to them was lost, for as I was ready to 
leave home word came that the first engage- 
ment was canceled, because there was only 
one man in the guardhouse! 

The faithful and competent mail carriers of 
New York each day deliver more than a 
million letters and packages. They have an 
association that has two great entertainments 
yearly: in the summer a picnic in the country 
and in the winter a large gathering in New 
York. The latter is a social affair with a varied 
programme. I was asked to take thirty minutes 
at last winter’s meeting to speak on ‘‘Why we 
must win the war.’’ The meeting was held in 
the great Harlem Casino, and the audience was 
about eight thousand. It was indeed a mixed 
programme that was given. Many ‘‘stunts’’ 
were provided for entertainment; mine came 
just after the startling exhibition of a famous 
acrobat. As he finished his performance the 
leader said to me, ‘‘Now is your chance,’’ and 
I took. it quickly. 

That was a memorable evening; it was 
heart-warming to face those true American 
citizens, the ideal citizens I have in mind 
when hoping for a better future for the audi- 
ences a man faces from the end of a truck. At 
that great meeting, as I have found in similar 
gatherings, there was hearty applause when the 
words ‘‘We must win the war’’ were spoken, 
but far louder and more prolonged when these 
other words were added, ‘‘because only then 
can we hope for permanent peace. ’’ 

When a drive for selling bonds was on, the 
block on Fifth Avenue opposite the Union 
League Club and just below the Public Library 
was closed to all traffic for an hour or more 
several afternoons while what seemed a solid 
mass of people listened to short speeches from 
an improvised platform outside the club. One 
day more than fifty thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed by the audience that had drifted into 
that block. It was very exhilarating to see the 


cheerful, even jolly, spirit shown toward the 

various devices and arguments the workers 

used to win subseribers. There was a large 

choir on the platform, composed entirely of 
policemen, that led the crowd in patriotic songs. 
Once one of the speakers turned suddeniy to 
one of the choir and asked for his handcuffs. 
They were given promptly, and the speaker 
held them up and with a ringing voice said, 
‘‘Whoever buys a thousand-dollar bond gets 
these handcuffs to shackle the Kaiser!’’ Hardly 
were the words spoken before other police- 
men had passed up their handcuffs. From the 
sale of them fourteen thousand dollars was re- 
ceived for the Treasury of the United States. 

Some one was making an eloquent appeal 
when suddenly the crowd opened. A word had 
been passed along that made everyone press 
back. ‘‘The Blue Devils’’ were coming down 
the avenue! That was one of the rare moments 
when a man feels thrills all over his body. 

The band struck up the Marseillaise ; every- 
one sang who could. Straight ahead the French- 
men marched through such singing and such 
cheering as are seldom heard. Then the crowd 
closed in and the bond-selling went merrily on. 

No audience moves the speaker as the men 
in the army camps move him. Just looking 
into the faces of the men, most of them like 
thousands of young Americans he has known 
well, and seeing the great change that has 
come into those faces is in itself a stirring 
experience. They come from every profession, 
trade and occupation; there are millionaires 
among them and men who have had only a 
hand-to-mouth existence, but they form a great 
army of real soldiers. Has anyone heard the 
time-worn expression ‘‘tin soldier’’ since we 
stepped into this war? I think not. 

It is a great army we sent over—great in 
quality. I like to recall to mind the words of 
an officer on the General Staff who said a year 
ago, ‘‘There never was such an army in the 
history of the world; my friends in command 
of the camps all say so.’’ He was a West Point 
man, and so were those friends of his; and 
they were then all—in civilian speeech—taking 
off their hats to this ‘‘insignifieant army’’ that 
since has turned the tide of the war. 

No audiences were so inspiring, none se re- 
sponsive, as the soldiers. Wise provision had 
been made by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for many entertainments in their 
‘*huts.’’ The men appreciate all the music, 
readings and amusements brought to them, and 
the value of those entertainments should never 
be underestimated ; but the men were never so 
fervent in their applause as when some one 
gave them a real message from his own life 
to theirs, or helped them to see more clearly 
why we were in-the war and why it had to 
be won as speedily as possible. They responded 
instantly to the idea that a permanent peace 
may follow this tragedy and that their sacrifice 
might be helping toward that end. 

As I recall the various camps in which it 
has been my privilege to meet the soldiers, 1 
find that each has left an individual impres- 
sion that I think I shall always keep. But the 
one that must have stirred the heart of every 
speaker most deeply was the embarkation 
camp. From Fort Merritt fifteen thousand men 
walked sixteen miles during the night before 
a day I spent there, straight to the transports 
at Hoboken. =Thirty-five thousand left the 
camp that week. That day a mother eame from 
central New York bringing a package with 
various articles she had made for her boy’s 
comfort on'the journey and food and dainties 
prepared by her own hands. She arrived just 
teo late. Marching orders had come sooner 
than the boy had expected. There was no 
way by which her gifts could reach him. She 
calmly handed them to the lady in charge of 
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the Young Men’s Christian Assocfation Host- | 
ess House and asked her to ‘‘give them to some 


boy who was going off without a package from | 
home. ’’ She was urged to stay and rest, to spend | 
a night there, but she said that she preferred | 


Although the end of armed hostilities has come, 
many critical months will follow before final 
terms of peace can be reached. Everyone in the 
nation old enough to form a judgment must 
be told in no uncertain tone what conditions 


to go home at once, and left with a quiet dignity | are to be demanded, for public sentiment will 


and a bravery that were worthy of her son. 


| certainly effect that settlement. 


When a right- 


Perhaps the work of our war speakers will | cous peace is an accomplished fact, only 


soon be done; I myself cannot think so. 


| then will the war speakers’ work be done. 


MR. TWOMBLEYS 


VALENTINE 


Agnes Mary Brownell 


HEN the big | bad! ’* thought Vespersia and assured him 


alarm clock on 

the dresser in 

Mr. Twombley’s room 

went off at six o’clock on a frosty morning 
in the first week of February, the owner ex- 
perienced the strange sensation of not wishing 
in the least to get up. At quarter past six the 
latch of the stairway door chattered up at him. 

‘‘Jer-omel’’ called Miss Vespersia Twom- 
bley in her thin, shrill little voice. ‘‘Ain’t you 
ever coming down ?’’ 

Mr. Twombley responded sullenly, ‘‘No, I 
ain’t!’’ Then he added, ‘‘I’m sick. That’s 
what. I dunno as I shall ever come down. ’’ 

Miss Vespersia went up immediately—up the 
narrow stairs that led to her brother’s room. 
Setting down the little hand lamp, she ap- 
proached the bed; her gnome-like shadow 
seemed to precede her along the farther wall. 

‘‘Where do you feel sick?’’ she asked anx- 
iously. 

‘«Every where. ’” 

Miss Vespersia shivered in the cold. ‘‘Had I 
ought to get the doctor?’’ 

** Just as you like,’’ replied her brother and 
added solemnly, like one making a dying state- 
ment, ‘‘I’m a sick man.’’ 

Mr. Twombley shuddered under the garish 
comforters. He was in fact half buried beneath 
quilts that artlessly reproduced gourds, the 
hardier garden flowers like poppies-and cab- 
bage roses, and heavenly constellations in a 
five-pointed star design that lent a symbolic 
glamour to his bed. 

Vespersia scuttled down the stairs ; and pres- 
ently Dr. Brady stamped up them. He did not 
believe in letting folks think that they were 
tuo sick to stand a little noise. After consider- 
ing Mr. Twombley’s ills for some minutes, he 
said, indicating the stars and roses: 

‘*Unless you want to get a whole lot sicker, 
you stay right there.’’ 

Mr. Twombley remonstrated in a whimper. 
‘«The store —’’ 

‘What about the store? It ain’t burned 
down, is it? Nor failed ?’’ 

‘*My trade!’’ mourned the proprietor. 

Mr. Twombley kept a bookstore. It was a 
very small bookstore, and at ordinary times 
he was amply able to care for his custom. 
During certain seasons, such as the Christmas 
holidays, Miss V espersia went down to ‘‘clerk’’ 
afternoons. And there had been times when 
business was so brisk that Mr. Twombley had 
had to hire a boy ; but he deplored so unseemly 
a rush of business and preferred a quiet, reg- 
ular little trade. 

‘*How long?’’ inquired the patient. 

‘*'Two weeks,’’? responded the physician 
briskly. ‘‘That is, it will be two weeks if you 
obey orders. Otherwise, for all time. ’’ 

Mr. Twombley repressed a slight shudder. 
At the same time he experienced a 
warm surge of indignation against 
the unfeeling physician. The doc- 
tor noticed this symptom with 
professional satisfaction. His reply 
had been in the nature of a pre- 
scription —an irritant; and Mr. 

Twombley had responded excel- 
lently. 

Dr. Brady left a few 
directions with Miss Ves- 
persia. There was about 
that little woman, as about 
her name, a gently remote, 
twilight quality. In spite 
of the doctor’s reassurance 
she was much concerned 
about her brother, and she 
made frequent trips up to 
his room. On one of those 
occasions Mr. Twombley 
made a startling an- 
nouncement. - 

‘*Vespersia, I want you 
to put a ‘Want’ sign in 
the store window. ’’ 

‘* He’s a-wanderin’! ’’ 
thought Vespersia fear- 
fully, for well she knew 
her brother’s deep-rooted 
objection to ‘‘hiring.’’ 

‘* ‘Girl Wanted!’ ’’ he 
continued. 

‘“*He must be awful 





“THAT'S WHAT SHE IS! A 
BLAMED LITTLE VALENTINE!” 


| tactfully, ‘‘I don’t need no girl.’’ 


The gourds and roses lifted and fell under 
Mr. Twombley’s irascible shrug. 

‘*Course you don’t. You ain’t sick. But I 
got to have some one tend my store and my 
valentine trade. And girls come cheaper than 
boys. ’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, Romy,’’ agreed Vespersia hap- 
pily; for by that token she knew that her 
brother was in full possession of his faculties. 

‘‘T want it wrote full large,’’ directed the 
patient. ‘‘ ‘Inquire at residence of J. Twom- 
bley.’ Do it now.’’ 

Vespersia Twombley was no artist; but in 
the present instance she wrought to such effect 


| that folk crossed the street to observe her work. 


Among the spectators was one who had no 
sooner read the injunction than she set off 
forthwith to obey it. She inquired at the resi- 
dence of J. Twombley. 

Vespersia conducted the formalities, for Mr. 
Twombley was by now frankly feverish and 
irresponsible. Vespersia would infinitely have 
preferred closing the shop to taking upon her 
own shoulders so serious a responsibility as 
hiring help; but Mr. Twombley’s directions 
left her no middle course. 

‘*You look dependable, ’’ she faltered, peering 
up anxiously at the girl. 

‘Oh, I am!’’ the girl assured her. ‘‘1 been 
dependable for quite some years now.’’ 

‘‘What’s your name?’’ said Miss Vespersia 
timidly to the candidate. 

‘‘Evangeline Peaker. But you can call me 
Vannie. Everyone does. ’’ 

The examiner put the next question deli- 
eately ; still the proper formalities had to be 
complied with: ‘‘You got any references ?’’ 

Vannie Peaker smiled a disarming smile of 
pure negation. ‘‘Don’t you remember me, Miss 
Vespersia? I been with the Dolans five years— 
you always got their butter at the grocery. 
Christmases we always got our cards of you; 
but now they’re both so poorly, they’re going 
to rent the place, and go to their daughter’s in 
California; so I come into town to-day to find a 
place to work and go to school, and first thing 
—here I saw your sign! Lucky, wasn’t it?’’ 

Miss Vespersia’s kindly eyes continued to 
regard this lucky girl. What they saw was a 
rather small girl with a rather old face, in 
rather middle-aged garments. The garments 
were frankly made-overs of dull slates and 
snuffy browns; but Miss Peaker’s smile was 
genuinely her own, and it could not have been 
brighter had her attire been king’s blue. 

Miss Vespersia found herself saying, ‘‘You’ll 
do.’’ But she added, ‘‘It’s only temporary, 
you know, just till my brother gets about 
again.’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right!’’ said the lucky girl, 
with one of her inimitable smiles. ‘‘You can 
give me a reference, you know. 
I’ll fetch my suit case up with 
me at supper. ’’ 

That was more than Mr. 
Twombley had bargained for, 
but what could she do? Clearly 
nothing, except set forth the col- 
lation to which Vannie Peaker 
had referred. Miss Vespersia 
had been so upset by the hap- 
penings and responsibilities of 
the day that she had eaten little. 
Now she began to feel a most 
pleasurable sensation: a sort of 
healthy hunger of body and 
mind; she wanted a hot, tasty 
supper, and a piquant dish of 

conversation. She wanted to 
know more about the Do- 

- lans’ prospective trip to Cal- 

ifornia; she thirsted to hear 
about the married daughter; a 
dozen small interests woke in 
her mind like flowers along a 
sunny morning wall. It was 
lonesome to have some one sick 
in the house. She stole to the 
stairway door and listened a 
moment ; then she slipped noise- 
lessly up and peered through 
the railing at the top. In the 
eold room Mr. Twombley, sur- 
rounded by the tropical luxu- 
riance of the bedclothes, slept 





ORAWINGS BY GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


VANNIE PEAKER.. 








. TRANSFORMED THE OLD ATMOSPHERE OF THE RATHER 


DULL LITTLE SHOP INTO SOMETHING VERY BUSINESSLIKE AND CHEERY 


profoundly. As Vespersia stole almost guiltily 
down, her lips moved sibilantly, as in a sort 
of incantation. It ran: 

Hot buttered toast, a poached egg and mar- 

malade; 

A cup of tea, apple sauce and drop cakes. 

She set the kitchen caldrons to bubbling. 

At six o’clock the apprentice arrived, tugging 
her suit case. She came round to the side door 
like one of the family. That door opened into 
the dining room. There stood a little round 
table under a white cloth set out with sprigged 
dishes, a brown-lustre teapot, a willow plate 
heaped with brown squares of toast, a tiny 
platter whereon swam the pinky ovals of 
poached eggs, a bowknotted and garlanded bowl 
of apple sauce, a pot of jam and a pyramid of 
little cakes with perky raisin eyes. 

‘Set up!’’ urged Vespersia happily. 

She noticed with a curious pleasure that the 
girl, when she had seated herself, sat waiting 
with bowed head. 

‘‘We’ll have a silent grace to-night,’’ said 
Vespersia. ‘‘ Brother always says grace. Some- 
how, I never got in the way of it.’’ 

Something very like grace was in the heart 
of each of them. Perhaps it even passed as 
such. As the meal advanced, V espersia assuaged 
the hunger of kindly, legitimate curiosity ; and 
Vannie’s narrative ‘possessed a piquancy of 
detail that gave’ it almost the value of good 
fiction. Afterwards they did up the work to- 
gether in the happiest spirit of comradery. 

As the days went on, Mr. Twombley was as 
comfortable as might be, although slightly 
irascible. He seemed to have forgotten about 
the ‘‘Girl Wanted’’; and Vespersia very sen- 
sibly decided not to jog his memory—at least, 
until he reached the convalescent stage. 

Meanwhile, Vannie Peaker, whom Vesper- 
sia had inducted into the business of looking 
after the bookshop, took account of stock and 
each day displayed a new and novel valentine 
window. Mr. Twombley had come to regard 
St. Valentine’s Day and such anniversaries as 
a sort of infringement on his personal liberty. 
He hated shoving scalloped and embroidered 
paper into envelopes and plying a trade in 
penny post cards. And except for stringing a 
meagre half dozen cards in the window he had 
long refrained from advertising such wares. 

If at that stage of his illness Mr. Twombley 
could have looked upon his window, he would 
surely have thought himself out of his head, 
for it was nothing more or less than great, ani- 
mated valentines. Vannie Peaker, presiding 
like a generous spirit of the day behind a 
counter of fragile belaced and embellished 
beauties, transformed the old atmosphere of 
the rather dull little shop into something very 
businesslike and cheery. 

Vannie still wore the snuffy-brown coat and 
the slaty-blue dress, but she had acquired a 
ribbon of a truly valentine red. The mornings 
were generally dull. Vannie swept out the 
store with a dampened broom and polished 
her show cases and the murky glass in the door ; | 
but during the short February afternoons she 
drove a thriving trade that at times made her ; 
a little late for supper. 

She was more than a little late for supper on | 
the eve of St. Valentine’s Day, which chanced | 
also to be the oceasion of Mr. Twombley’s first 
appearance downstairs. Their-introduction to | 
each other was in the nature of a mutual sur- | 
prise. Vannie saw her employer to be a dry | 





little man, like a good but dull book in shabby |: 


covers; and Mr. Twombley found his assistant, 
on the contrary, to possess the characteristics 
of a lively little pamphlet. 
‘This is your ‘Girl Wanted,’ ’’ said Miss | 
Vespersia in her gentle, twilight manner. 
‘‘Ah-h-h! Just so, just so,’’ responded her | 
brother vaguely but amiably. 
He felt vague about the whole proceeding. | 


He dimly remembered the ‘‘Girl Wanted, ’’ but 
he thought he had dreamed her. He perceived 
that Vannie Peaker was no dream. When she 
named the staggering total of her sales, his 
brain refused to credit her assertion. He figured 
that, in spite of his illness, he would still come 
out ahead, 

Vannie’s eyes rested on the thin, elongated 
body of her employer, and the head with its 
sparse, straight hair; and she thought of a 
quill—one of those ancient implements of 
writing that adorned the title-pages of certain 
of Mr. Twombley’s older stock. A great 
thought came to her: she would send Mr. 
Twombley a valentine. She began craftily to 
sound his preferences. 

‘*Had you ever fancied any special line for 
stock, Mr. T'wombley?’’ she inquired in a 
frank, businesslike manner. 

‘*Well, no, I can’t say I had,’’ Mr. Twom- 
bley replied cautiously. 

‘¢Well, if it was for yourself, now,’’ pursued 
the assistant, ‘‘which had you ruther have— 
lacy, post card, or satin heart?’’ 

‘*T can’t say,’’ returned Mr. Twombley 
tersely. ‘*I never got one.’’ 

Never got one! Vannie let the sibntedes fact 
sink in. Out of all his wealth of possession, —a 
whole shopful of valentines, —Mr. Twombley, 
in the real sense, had none. A valentine must 
be a gift—not a mere possession. 

‘* Which kind had you ruther send? ’’ she 
asked presently. 

‘*T never sent one,’’ said Mr. Twombley. 

He had never received a valentine, and he 
had never sent one. ‘To be the recipient of a 
valentine was a heart-warming thing; but to 
send one was nothing short of blessed. Mr. 
Twombley, in the midst of wealth, was dwell- 
ing in poverty—that poverty of spirit which 
has never known the indefinable satisfaction of 
purely sentimental giving. Mr. Twombley was, 
in fact, a generous subscriber to every good 
work in his town. A tidy little blaze of char- 
itable impulse warmed his heart; but on its 
hearthstone was one cold, ashes-strewn corner. 
He had never in his life given for the mere 
pleasure of giving. 

‘*That was a good stroke of business, that 
‘Girl Wanted,’’’ Mr. Twombley confided to 
Miss Vespersia. ‘‘ That girl has saved me 
money. Who is she, anyway ?”’ 

Miss Vespersia related the lucky girl’s mee. 
Vannie had admitted frankly her unfortunate 
early loss of her parents; but she had been 
lucky enough to be for some years the in- 
mate of a properly, if economically, conducted 
Home; from which she had been taken at the 
age of ten by the kindly, if hard-working, 
Dolans. And now she had fallen on her feet 
again behind the counter of a bookshop, where 
all she asked for wages was her board and 
keep and an opportunity to go to school. 

Her brother’s sole comment was a ruminative 
‘*M-m-m-m!’’ 

Mr. Twombley was, to say the least, genu- 
inely surprised to receive, midway of the fol- 
lowing morning, a missive quite remarkable in 
size and appearance. In a fair oval, up to the 
very margin of which embossed roses crowded, 
he read his name—‘‘J. Twombley.’’ 

Gingerly he withdrew the contents. The 


| paper laces stood up stiffly like starched edging. 


There were more roses, violets, darts, hearts, 
Cupids, and inscribed among them was this 
truly moral sentiment: 
I wish you health, [ wish you wealth, 

1 wish you golden store. 
I wish you Heaven after death; 

What could I wish you more? 


What, indeed? Having been unable to ascer- 
| tain Mr. Twombley’s preferences in regard to 
a valentine, Vannie had sent him everything. 

‘The little,’’ sputtered the gratified recip- 
ient; ‘‘ the little, little, little’’ —he had an 
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inspiration —‘‘ little valentine! That’s what 
she is! A blamed little valentine!’’ 

He sat regarding that first valentine, which 
had been fifty years in the coming. It had a 
sort of lace overdress attached by an accordion- 
like pleating; and at each lacy corner was 
impressed a painted bouquet. When the accor- 
dion pleats were released, the lacy apron stood 
out stiffly, and through a circular opening you 
peered far down into a well-like depth where 
were two transfixed hearts. 

A superficial observer might have charac- 
terized Mr. Twombley’s look as vapid. His 
physiognomy was not fitted to reveal the inner 
deeps of emotion. A quill, —to employ Vannie’s 
comparison, —however fiery its sentiments, re- 
mains only a quill; but he was very happy. 

Presently Mr. Twombley sat down before 
the tall old bookcase. It had a bulging front 
that, when released from its fastenings, fell 
forward and became a desk. Mr. Twombley 
took pen and paper and set himself to the 
work of composition. 

He was still at work at the difficult task 
when the doctor came to make him a final visit. 

‘“‘Why, man!’’ boomed the doctor. ‘‘What’s 





EFORE the boy finished speaking we 
had started to run for the pond. As we 
ran, the boy gave us other lurid details. 

‘‘She kerwhopst out onto the ice,’’ he gasped 
between breaths, ‘‘and crackerty-crunch—down 
she went, kersouse, out of sight— and the 
water flew up all round!’’ 

When we reached Scammon’s pond, we found 
that the only evidences of the trapper’s pres- 
ence were two broad tracks in the snow and a 
black hole, full of floating ice, a hundred feet 
or so from the shore. 

A crowd of twenty or more persons had 
already gathered, and we could see others 
hurrying toward the pond. How the news had 
gone forth so quickly I could not imagine. 

‘*Not one chance in a hundred of their being 
able to rise in that hole!’’ a man exclaimed. 

Others declared that we ought to enlarge the 
hole by breaking the ice round it; and several 
set to work with clubs, stones and poles. But 
ice four inches thick is not easily broken up, 
and some of the men immediately ran to the 
nearest farms for axes and crowbars. One man 
insisted that such aid would arrive too late; 
others said that the craft could be raised to the 
surface by passing a loop of chains under it. 

Since my own voice attracted little attention 
in the hubbub, I stood back and let matters 
take their course. I knew that Quin had oxygen 
aboard and also two preparations of potash, 
for purifying the pent-up air when it became 
contaminated by carbon dioxide. Once or twice 
I was quite sure that I heard the low whir of 
the engine; the sound seemed a long way off, 
as if the trapper were far out in the pond. 

Presently others heard the sound of the 
engine, and at once a fresh commotion rose. 

‘*They’re way out in the middle of the 
pond!’’ aman cried. ‘‘They’re stuck out there, 
and are trying to break through the ice. ’’ 

Twenty or thirty of them, Tilly among the 
rest, set off on the run across the ice to find 
the spot where the submarine lay. 

‘*Tt’s here!’’ one man shouted. 

‘No, it’s over yonder!’’ others cried. 

Before long several groups were at work 
chopping holes at various places. I could hear 
the throb of the engine only intermittently 
now; but suddenly, at a point some little dis- 
tance away from the rescuers, I heard the ice 
crack. It slowly bulged upward to a height of 
three or four feet and broke apart, and then 
the dome of the trapper appeared through it, 
rising still higher. Cakes of ice slid away from 
it, and as it came to rest the deck hatch 
dropped, and Quin’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared in the hole. 

‘‘What in the world is going on up here?’’ 
he cried, staring round at us in astonishment. 

‘Your neighbors are rescuing you from a 
watery grave, ’’ I said. ‘‘Didn’t you know it?’’ 

He laughed and then said, ‘‘Really, I am 
Sorry they’ve been put to all this trouble. 
There’s not the slightest need of it. We’re all 
tight. It was to avoid just such a hurrah as this 
that I started off so early.’’ 

By that time Tilly had reached us, but her 
Jace was wreathed in smiles of joy. ‘‘Then you 
ave all right and safe?’’ she cried. 

‘‘Mother, do go back home,’’ Quin replied. 
This wind is cold. Don’t expose yourself out 
“re on the ice. We’re all right.’’ 

Unele Jarve now thrust his head up beside 
Quin’s, ‘*Tilll’? he cried impatiently. ‘‘You 
sake Eunice and go home. I never saw such an 
“ld babyhead! A man can’t turn round but 

you will be fussing at his heels. ’’ 

‘Yes, yes, Jarvis, I’ll go,’”’ Tilly said. ‘I’m 
fiad you’re safe. But you’ll not go down under 
the ice again, will you? Promise me that.’’ 

‘*You two skedaddle!’’? Uncle Jarve roared. 








come over you all at once? You are positively 
rejuvenated! You look ten years younger!’’ 

‘*T got a prescription,’’ returned his patient 
ungratefully, ‘‘that beats yours all hollow. ’’ 

He handed the doctor the prescription— 
Vannie’s valentine. The physician studied it 
in silence. Instead of Latin phraseology, a 
simple rime; instead of apothecaries’ hiero- 
glyphics, a motley collection of darts and roses. 

‘Tf I could put joy in a pellet,’’ commented 
Dr. Brady, ‘‘I might meet that prescription 
on equal terms. As it is, I own I’m beat. 
You’re your own man now. Run your old 
bookstore for all of me.’’ 

Shortly before dinner Mr. Twombley com- 
pleted his labor of composition and called in 
Vespersia. She came, and somehow reminded 
you less of twilight. She had been stirring up 
a cottage pudding, and her mood was so joyous 
that she could almost have scraped the crock, 
child fashion. A suspicious yellow tinge even 
now adorned a corner of her mouth. 

‘*T wanted to ask you, Vespersia, if you 
would subscribe to this,’’ said the author. 

Vespersia took the sheet. It was a common 
sheet of letter paper, but there its common 


This exhibition of anger by no means pleased 
his neighbors, who had now gathered round. 


‘*You ought to be ashamed to talk to your - 


wife like that!’’ one man cried. ‘‘You’d be in 
the poorhouse if it wasn’t for her. You’ve 
spent your life in fool projects like this.’’ 

‘*And you’ve spent a good deal of yours 
spying round after me, to get something to 
gabble and gossip about!’’ Uncle Jarve re- 
torted. ‘‘You’d better go home and tend to 
your own affairs. ’’ 

‘*Hold on, dad!’’ Quin murmured. ‘‘ These 
people mean well.’’ Climbing out on the ice, 
he said, ‘‘Good morning, everyone! Sorry 
we’ve got you out so early; we didn’t mean 
to, but we’re grateful for the effort you made 
when you thought we were in trouble. Dad’s 
a little out of sorts, that’s all. My new sub- 
mersible works all right under the ice. It’s a 
dandy. Come up close and look into it. We’ve 
been all round on the bottom of the pond.’’ 

Quin’s good humor and his pride in his new 
invention were so contagious and so concilia- 
tory that, in spite of the cold wind, the whole 
gathering crowded about the hatch, to peer into 
it. Curiosity to know how Quin was able to 
break a hole in the ice from below ran high. It 
was some time before he could convince several 
of them that he had done it merely by pump- 
ing the water out of the ballast tanks. 

‘*Of course,’’ Quin said, ‘‘if the ice had been 
much thicker, the buoyancy pressure upward 
would not have sufficed to break it. If it had 
been a foot thick, I should have had to go to 
the hole where we entered the water.’’ 

‘“‘Think ye could have found the hole?’’ 
some one asked. 

‘¢Sure,’’ Quin said. ‘‘I kept the general 
direction with the compass. Of course I might 
have had to poke round a bit. I want you to 
see it rise again!’’ he went on enthusiastically. 
‘* It’s a great example of what we can do 
with the forces of nature if we manage them 
right. ’”’ 

Before Tilly, who had started shoreward, 
could hasten back, he jumped inside the hatch, 
closed it and set the engine in motion, to refill 
the ballast tanks. In the course of a minute 
the trapper began to settle, and presently it 
sank out of sight. 

The sounds from beneath soon indicated 
that the submarine was moving shoreward 
along the bottom, and we hastened after it. 
Very soon, however, the rumble became sta- 
tionary, and a few minutes later the ice near 
where we stood began to crack ; we had scarcely 
time to get to a safe distance before it bulged 
upward as before, and the trapper appeared 
through the broken cakes. 

Again Quin’s head popped up through the 
hatch. 

‘*Hello!’’ he cried. ‘‘Didn’t know but you 
had got tired of waiting and gone home. It 
takes some little time with my present engine 
power to submerge and rise, but I can do it.’’ 
He was greatly pleased and laughed joyously. 
‘Now, mother, don’t look so anxious. I am 
coming ashore. Don’t worry any longer.’’ 

He glanced shoreward, calling to Uncle 
Jarve below to mark the compass bearings, 
and then closed the hatch. The trapper sub- 
merged again, and soon we heard it moving 
toward the hole by which it had entered the 
water. Apparently Quin’s idea was to come 
out at the place where he had gone under the 
ice. He didn’t quite make it, but the trapper 
burst its way out forty or fifty feet south of 
the hole, and waddled clumsily ashore. 

So perishing cold was the wind on the ice 
that we had all become badly chilled. Quin 
persuaded his mother to enter the hatch and 
ride home with him in the trapper, which the 











quality ended. It was, in fact, Mr. Twombley’s 
first essay at a valentine; it read as follows: 


Miss Evangeline Peaker. 
Respected Miss: Valentine rec’v’d and contents 
noted. In reply would state that as a sample it is 


eminently satisfactory. But it is not just what I | * 


require for all round service. 

What I desire is a young woman of about your 
age and attainments and general capabilities to 
stay with my sister and me and complete her 
schooling. For which service we should expect the 
reasonable return of helping with the house-work 
(washing done out) and clerking in the Book-Store 
on Saturday afternoons; a reasonable compensa- 
tion to be paid for same. 

If such terms are satisfactory to you, would be 
glad to consider the above mentioned qrrange- 
ments as final and complied with. And I am 

Yours truly, J. Twombley. 

P. S. Valentine Greetings. 


There was nothing at all like twilight about 
Vespersia by the time she had finished reading 
Mr. Twombley’s valentine sentiments. Anyone 
would rather have likened her to dawn. 

‘*At dinner—this noon,’’ she whispered ; 
**beside her plate. ’’ 

At dinner Vannie found it by her plate. She 
became a little white. Now that Mr. Twombley 
was able to be about his business, she thought 


DRAWN BY GEORGE A. HARKER 


OTHERS DECLARED THAT WE OUGHT TO ENLARGE THE HOLE BY 
BREAKING THE ICE ROUND IT 


engine kept comfortably warm. After they had 
waddled on for half a mile, Mary and Eunice 
and I got in and had our first experience as 
passengers in a submarine—on land. 

‘*This, you know, is only the model,’’ Quin 
said to me. ‘‘The real trapper will be a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred feet long. Oh, I 
have everything planned out!’’ 

**But, Quin,’’ I said, ‘‘what if the German 
airmen who come out from their submarine 
bases catch sight of your trapper roaming 
round or lying in wait on the bottom of the 
North Sea? What would prevent them from 
dropping a depth bomb on it?’’ 

‘*T’ve thought of that,’’ Quin replied, ‘‘and 
I think I’ve hit on a device that will bother 
the enemy aéroplanes. I got it from the octopus, 
which, you know, protects itself from pursuit 
by discharging an inky fluid that makes a dense 
cloud round it in the water. Now, when I see 
aéroplanes or Zeppelins coming out from shore, 
what’s to prevent me from submerging and 
squirting jets of ink through tubes, which 
would so discolor the water all round that the 
airmen couldn’t see where I was? Like the 
octopus, I’d be moving off all the while under 
cover of my own fog.’’ 

Whether or not the plan was at all feasible, 
of course I did not know; but I was greatly 
impressed by Quin’s resourcefulness ; he seemed 
to have some new idea to meet every emer- 
gency. 

‘*Will there be any further experiments at 
Scammon’s pond ?”’ I asked him, with thoughts 
of my own affairs. 

‘‘Not this winter,’’ he answered. ‘‘The ice 
is thickening so fast now that it will soon be 
difficult either to break into or break out of the 


pond. Besides, I have learned all that is neces- 


sary about the air lock, buoyancy tanks and | 
air pumps. I’m going on now to complete my 
model on present plans.’’ 

That being the case, I felt that I could return | 
West again, and I set off the next morning. Mary | 
kept me informed about affairs at home, and | 
shortly after New Year’s she wrote that Quin | 
and Uncle Jarve had, she thought, nearly fin- | 
ished the model of the trapper. ‘‘They take it 
out every few days and go clanking along the 
road with it, wallowing through the snow- 


drifts. The neighbors say it’s great for breaking | 





that they had no further need of her. She 
unfolded the paper, which shook a little. 

‘*Valentine ree’v’d . . . not just what I re- 
quire... young woman of about your age 
. . capabilities . . . to stay—stay—stay —’’ 
The paper went to her slate-blue breast. Her 
head just escaped the soup; and a queer, rack- 
ing little ery sounded from her throat. This 
lucky girl, who had been too young to feel the 
loss of her parents, too dazed to feel her re- 
moval from the Home, too dependent on her 
own resources to waste time in mourning the 
departure of the Dolans, was actually crying 
at this strangest, luckiest turn of all. 

‘*Ex—excuse me,’’ said Miss Peaker, lifting 
a face curiously resembling that phenomenon 
of nature—rain in sunshine. ‘‘ You sort of took 
me unawares. ’’ 

‘*Fair exchange?’’ queried Mr. Twombley 
anxiously. 

‘*Fair exchange,’’ agreed Vannie; adding in 
true valentine parlance, ‘‘I’m all yours.’’ 

Presently the front door of the residence of 
J. Twombley opened upon a rimed and daz- 
zling world, and Mr. Twombley and his valen- 





tine stepped blithely forth to work. 


HE U-BOAT TRAPPER 


C3y Charles Adams 


? Chapter ha in which the trapper begins a long journey 





out roads; it is so heavy that it crushes the 
snow down flat and hard. Nobody need ever 
say Uncle Jarve is lazy. He and Quin work 
sixteen hours a day.’’ 

Poly and I had good reason to believe that 
they were working, for Quin had very apolo- 
getically written that they had used the three 
thousand dollars we had advanced to them and 
urgently needed three thousand more for bills 
that they had contracted. As nearly as I could 
make out, they had spent almost ten thousand 
dollars on the contrivance. 

When that letter came I looked for an out- 
burst from Poly ; but he bore it quite patiently, 
and we put up the money. Anything, of course, 
to beat the U-boats! 

The next letter that we received from Mary 
astonished us. 

‘*They have found that the railway will not 
furnish a car for transporting Quin’s model to 
Washington, because it is so big and heavy,’’ 
she wrote. ‘‘And if you will believe it, they 
started off in it at five o’clock this morning to 
take it there by the roads under its own motive 
power—just like a big auto truck. Eight hun- 
dred miles! Imagine them, caterpillaring along 
the highways all that distance! Tilly and 
Eunice cooked ten days’ food for them. How 
they are to pass teams on the roads, with that 
huge, clattering thing, is more than I can 
understand; but Quin said he guessed they 
would get along somehow, if they went slow 
and kept good-natured. Mother says the next 
she expects to hear from them is that they are 
both in jail somewhere and the trapper laid up 
beside the road! 

‘*T guess the trapper will be well advertised 





by the time they reach Washington, if they 
ever do,’’ Mary continued. ‘‘Somebody may 
tell the Germans what’s coming ; but Quin said 
| | that he was going to tell everyone that, they 
| were on their way to Florida with a newly 
| invented ditching machine for draining the 
Everglades!’’ 

Before I had half finished reading Mary’s 
letter, Poly was up walking excitedly about the 
| office. 

| ‘“They are certain to get into some sort of 

— he exclaimed. ‘‘We may as well be 
ready to go to the rescue—any minute.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NEAL DOW 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ISCONTENT is a spur, but discourage- 
ment is a halter. 


If dogs will bark, 
You need not hark. 


F vice could be separated from folly, it would 
be the less dangerous of the two. 


HERE is a new flag on the Pacific Coast 

—blue,’ with a star-shaped white centre in 
which are as many smaller stars as there are 
discharged soldiers in the employ of the firm 
that displays it. ‘‘We have kept faith with the 
boys who enlisted in the service of the coun- 
try,’’ is the silent message it conveys. 


AM interesting measure of the breadth of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s interests and the 
vigor of his vocabulary is the number of words 
or expressions that from his use of them de- 
rived wide currency. They include nature- 
faker, strenuous, muck-raker, the big stick, 
malefactors of great wealth, undesirable citi- 
zens, race suicide, weasel words, bully and 
dee-lighted. : 
RMY officers and noncommissioned officers 
who were retained in this country as 
instructors do not take kindly to the silver serv- 
ice chevrons, as we mentioned a few weeks 
ago, but they are taking the matter good- 
naturedly, and one of them has proposed an 
amusing compensation. He suggests that all 
who were kept here against their will to teach 
other soldiers shall organize a military asso- 
ciation to be known as the Order of Chiron. 
Some of our classical scholars will remember 
that Chiron, the centaur, was a famous in- 
structor of warriors. 


HE reader who is skeptical of contempo- 
rary adventures with savage beasts will be 
interested in the following statistics from 
British India. In 1917, in that romantic and 
adventurous country, snakes killed 23,918 per- 
sons, and wild animals killed 2176. Of those 
killed by wild animals 1009 were the victims 
of tigers, 339 of leopards, and 280 of wolves 
and bears. Elephants and hyenas killed 89, and 
pigs, crocodiles and alligators a large part of 
the rest. But the casualties are not one-sided ; 
the government, in return, paid rewards for 
killing 19,476 wild animals, among which were 
1295 tigers, 6037 leopards, 2784 bears and 2147 
wolves. 
LTHOUGH we have heard much of the 
war-time activities of the many peoples 
with whom we are allied, little except a few 
stories of daring individual exploits has been 
told of the activities of one of our own peoples, 
the American Indian; but the part played by 
Indians in the war has not been confined to 
occasional spectacular adventures. Ten thou- 
sand Indians, most of whom volunteered, 
served in the army and the navy; Indians 
bought $15,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds, 
not counting the fourth issue, and thousands 
of war savings certificates; they contributed 
liberally to the Red Cross, and—tell it not by 
the camp fires of Geronimo! — made 100,000 
hospital garments for the soldiers and sailors. 


T is not reassuring to compare the conditions 

that govern American shipping with those 
that govern the shipping of our competitors, 
but we cannot ignore the lesson that such a 
comparison teaches. Whereas an American ship 
of a certain type must carry a crew of forty- 
seven men at a cost in wages of $3720, an Eng- 
lish ship of the same type carries thirty-six 
men at a cost of $1308, and a Japanese ship of 
the same type, thirty-six men at a cost of $777. 
The three ships, having the same cargo ca- 
pacity, compete for the same trade over the 
same route. As matters stand, we have to con- 
tend with rivals whose expenses for labor are 
less than a half or a quarter of what ours are. 





That we should greatly enlarge our merchant 
marine there can be no doubt, but whether we 
can enlarge it in the circumstances is decidedly 
doubtful. 
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A NATION WITHOUT LIQUOR 


V he are prone to speak in superlatives 
of remarkable events that we ourselves 
have witnessed; yet it is probably 

true that the action of the United States 

in absolutely forbidding the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors anywhere in the 
country is as astonishing an example of social 
reform accomplished by law as the history of 


\the world has to show. The war doubtless 


quickened the movement toward prohibition, 
not only through the widely felt necessity for 
national sobriety at such a time of crisis, but 
through its subtle effect in breaking down 
old prejudices and modes of thought and in 
opening the human mind to every sort of in- 
novating and reforming influence. We are to 
live in a new world henceforth; a world that 
will have little of the leisure and abundance of 
the world before the war, and little, too, of its 
laxity and self-indulgence. The struggle for life 
is going to be harder than it has been, and for 
most of us the burdens are to be heavier. It 
is perhaps a subconscious recognition of the 


coming trial that has determined the people of. 


the United States to have done at once with the 
long-endured impediment of the liquor traffic; 
for although the movement toward prohibition 
has been steady for a number of years, so 
quick and decisive a victory did not seem 
possible even so recently as three or four 
years ago. 

But since it is not the nature of moral re- 
forms to confine themselves strictly within 
political boundaries, the prohibitory crusade 
has already set a new goal for itself—the 
deliverance of the entire world from bondage 
to alcoholic liquor. American workers are es- 
tablished both in Australia and in Japan, and 
they hope to bring both those countries into 
line within five years. In Australia as in the 
other British colonies there is already a foun- 
dation for the prohibitory campaign in the 
‘¢ Strength of the Empire’’ movement that 
arose during the war; Japan, which has in the 
last generation so profoundly modified almost 
all of its customs and manners, is believed to be 
especially favorable ground for a reform move- 
ment. 

So far we have not heard of any serious 
attempt to urge absolute prohibition upon 
Great Britain or France or Italy or Germany. 
The drinking of beer or wine is so deeply 
rooted in the habits of all those countries that 
it seems at first glance a hopeless task to erad- 
icate it. But those who labor in a moral cause 
are not deterred by what seem impossibilities 
to less ardent natures; they do, as a matter 
of fact, often accomplish the things that they 
have been told were impossible. Sooner or 
later battle to the death against alcohol will 
be declared in the European countries also. 
The battle will not be won at once, but after 
the revelation we have had in this country of 
the moral power behind the prohibitory move- 
ment he would be a bold prophet who dared 
predict that it would not be won in the end. 


ee 
PRICES 


V poy determines prices? An easy an- 
swer is, the relation between supply 
and demand. Theoretically, that answer 

is sound, but it does not fully explain all con- 
ditions—for example, the conditions that now 
prevail in this country. What has happened 
here is that prices were forced upward by a 
shortage of supply in time of war; that labor 
naturally availed itself of the opportunity to 
get a great advance in wages; that all prices 
were thereby fixed at a high level, including 
the prices of goods that the war affected neither 
in supply nor in demand; and that, although 
supply is now ample and demand is checked 
by the continued high prices, the prices never- 
theless do not decline. 

Undoubtedly the prime cause of the situation 
is the exceedingly high wages of labor. They 
may or may not be too high; but so long as 
labor itself has to pay a high price for every- 
thing it has to buy, it could not without hard- 
ship suffer a drastic cut unless the general 
level of the prices of necessaries were lowered. 
Another cause of the situation that cannot be 
removed is the excessive taxes levied on em- 
ployers. The employers must get a larger per- 
centage of profit than of old if they are to have 
anything ieft to live on after meeting the gov- 
ernment demands. 

However we look at it, the current scale of 
prices is a great evil. Since it is an evil to every 





one of us individually, it is equally an evil to 
the whole country. It is bankrupting our rail- 
ways at the same time that it is costing us 
more to travel and yet giving a much poorer 
service than we are used to. It disappoints our 
hope of creating a great export trade, because 
the lowest price for which our manufactures 
can be sold is too high for the foreign markets, 
—higher than the prices of our competitors, — 
and at the same time in the domestic trade we 
must pay double, or more than double, the old 
price for things that we cannot do without. It 
discourages business men from investing in new 
enterprises, for no one believes that the present 
conditions will last long enough to make it 
profitable to build new mills at the current 
prices of material and labor. 

It is much easier to note the facts than to 
find a remedy for them. If relief-is to come, it 
will be by the operation of natural laws. Ap- 
parently there will soon be a surplus of labor, 
owing to the discontinuance of war work and 
the discharge of soldiers. Since business cannot 
increase under present conditions, the seekers 
for work will find it only by displacing some 
of those now employed. A general reduction of 
wages would give new opportunities. If such 
a reduction were universal and affected all in- 
dustries, it might not be a disadvantage. That 
may not be the way out of our difficulty, or at 
any rate the best way; but we shall have the 
very hardest kind of hard times unless we find 
some way. 

es 


SELF - ADVERTISING 


HY should self-advertising be so ob- 

V V jectionable? Advertising is a neces- 

sary element in business success; why 
should it not be a proper method of promoting 
success in professional or social life? 

One reason is that on account of prejudices 
fostered by convention advertising of this 
character does not usually produce the desired 
results. Suppose you go to live in a new place. 
Painters, carpenters, grocers, butchers, plumb- 
ers, all leave their cards upon you and solicit 
your patronage; but physicians and lawyers 
do not bring themselves to your attention in a 
similar manner. Why should they not? Well, it 
is not the custom, and if one of them should 
transgress the custom of the profession and 
should seek to acquire practice by unsanctioned 
methods he would damage rather than im- 
prove his chances; he might even get into 
serious trouble in his profession. 

Nevertheless, a man who is an advertising 
kind of man will be pretty sure to advertise 
himself in one way if he cannot in another. 
According to his subtlety and tact, his advertis- 
ing will be profitable. If his methods are coarse 
and obvious, they will bring upon him the 
reproach of being ‘‘on the make.’’ To be 
sure, everyone is ‘‘on the make’’; everyone, 
that is, would like to get ahead in the world, 
to seize opportunities, to be known as a success- 
ful man; but the expression ‘‘on the make’’ 
implies a low kind of scheming and a tendency 
to turn temporary advantages to account in 
unfair or undignified ways. Self - advertising 
that produces that impression may consist in 
cultivating new friends at the expense of old 
ones, in toadying to the rich and influential 
and neglecting the less important people, and 
in cloaking mediocre capabilities under the 
glamour of brilliant associations. Or the self- 
advertising man may go to the other extreme 
and make capital out of his sympathy with the 
proletariat, may be demagogic and denuncia- 
tory, and gather to himself a following of the 
discontented. 

In politics self-advertising finds its most un- 
trammeled opportunities and is least subject 
to reproach. Few candidates for office shrink 
from it, and even excessive indulgence in it 
seems not to harm the politician. 


os 
THE FARMER AND HIS WHEAT 


HE sudden ending of the war upset a 

good many calculations, not all of them 

among the Germans. Take, for example, 
the matter of wheat. When we supposed that 
the war would last at least well into the pres- 
ent year, and that there would be a contin- 
ual and increasing demand among our Allies 
for all the wheat we could raise, the govern- 
ment of the United States fixed the price at 
Chicago at $2.26 a bushel and agreed to buy 
at that price all the wheat raised during the 
years 1918 and 1919. In view of the extraor- 
dinary demand for grain last year the price 
under the usual conditions of trade might have 
gone considerably higher than that, but it was 
an exceedingly liberal price nevertheless; and 
the farmers, having the assurance of the govern- 
ment that they could get it until June 1, 1920, 





proceeded to raise an astonishing amount of 
wheat. Last season’s crop produced a surplus 
of some 300,000,000 bushels more than what is 
normally consumed in this country. The coming 
crop promises to add at least as much more to 
the vast mountain of accumulated wheat. 

But why do not our friends in Europe need 
it all? Some of it they have already taken, and 
some more they may take, but the end of the 
war has suddenly released immense quantities 
of wheat in Australia, India, Argentina and 
elsewhere; wheat that has piled up in storage 
during the last three or four years because of 
the lack of ships in which to move it. There 
is enough of it to supply the needs of western 
Europe, and since there is no government 
guarantee to keep up the price it can be had 
cheap. Wheat, which costs $2.26 a bushel in 
Chicago, can be bought in London or Paris 
for $1.35. 

Our vast accumulation of wheat could be 
used to make more easy the food conditions in 
eastern Europe, but hardly unless we give it 
in charity, after paying the farmer for it at 
the established price. If the hungry nations of 
Europe are to pay now or later for what they 
get, we cannot expect them to buy our wheat 
at a dollar a bushel more than other nations 
ask for theirs. The only way out is for the 
government to keep its promise to the farmer, 
but to sell the wheat it takes to the consumer 
at the price that prevails in the European 
markets. That would bring down the price of 
bread, but it would mean a financial loss to 
the government of probably $500,000,000 or 
more, which would have to be met by addi- 
tional taxation. The Food Administration has 
already asked Congress to appropriate more 
than a billion dollars to enable it to market 
the wheat crop in that way. 

The situation is bound to raise again the 
question whether it is better to let the law of 
supply and demand take its course, or to at- 
tempt to stabilize prices by government action. 
If we had not fixed the price of wheat in 1917, 
we should no doubt have had to pay con- 
siderably more for our food during the last 
year or two, but we should already have be- 
gun to feel the effect of the end of the war in 
much lower prices. People will differ in opin- 
ion now, as they differed two years ago when 
the present policy was decided on. The chief 
argument against the price-fixing plan is not 
that it is more costly in the long run,—very 
likely it is not, — but that it continues the 
era of high prices into a period when people 
no longer have the stimulus of the war to 
make them resigned to hardship, and when it 
is difficult to make them understand why the 
hardship should any longer be borne. 
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GERMANY REJECTS BOLSHEVISM 


HE German elections make it clear that 
only a very insignificant fraction of the 
nation is attracted by the programme of 
upheaval and violence offered by the sympa- 
thizers with Bolshevism; and the events at 
Berlin show that the government not only can 
command the necessary power to put down 
the Bolsheviki but is willing to use it. 

The result is one that, given the German 
love of order, might have been predicted with 
confidence. Nothing except hunger nearing the 
point of starvation, or the existence of a tyranny 
so galling as to make life unendurable, can be 
counted on to produce in a nation the state of 
mind called Bolshevism. In spite of the vigor- 
ous Bolshevik propaganda that is carried on in 
this country by men who should know better, 
Bolshevism is not a legitimate experiment in 
industrial democracy; it is not democracy at 
all, experimental or other. It is simply the 
reaction of a grievously misgoverned and suffer- 
ing people who have not intelligence enough to 
discriminate between the true and the false 
explanation of their position or between the 
wisdom and the folly of the courses that are 
proposed to them. 

Bolshevism is not democracy ; it is not even 
true socialism. We have Lenine’s word for it 
that it is communism and anarchy. ‘‘The word 
democracy,’’ he said last year, ‘‘is a shackle 
fastened on a revolutionary nation to prevent 
it from establishing, boldly, freely and regard- 
less of obstacles, a new form of power—the 
councils of workmen’s, soldiers’ and peasants’ 
deputies—harbinger of the abolition of every 
form of authority.’’ 

‘*Just as the 150,000 lordly landowners used 
to dominate the 130,000,000 Russian peasants, ’’ 
he said at another time, ‘‘so the 200,000 mem- 
bers of the Bolshevik party impose their pro- 
letarian will on the mass—but in the interest 
of the latter. ’’ 

Proclaiming their intention of ‘‘putting an 
end to every ill that oppresses humanity, ’’ the 
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Bolsheviki began by excluding from citizenship 
everyone who is not a manual worker or a peas- 
ant. They followed that action by excluding 
from their own party every ‘‘ fairly prosper- 
ous’’ peasant or workingman, by giving to 
laborers and operatives in the cities five times 
the voting strength of the peasants, and to sol- 
diers of the Red Guard eight times the voting 
strength of the city workingmen. No arrange- 
ment could be more absurdly undemocratic. 
Bolshevism, let it be clearly understood, is class 
rule pure and simple, the rule of the least 
intelligent class in the community, supported 
by a specially favored and privileged military 
organization—the Red Guard. Except that the 
social structure has been turned upside down, 
so that the class that used to be at the bottom 
is now at the top, and vice versa, there has 
been no change. Russia under Lenine has made 
no progress toward democracy or toward per- 
manent social justice. 

Democracy makes use of the talents and the 
powers of all, it aims to give each man the 
opportunity of making the most of himself, 
and it gives every man a voice in the govern- 
ment; but it does not penalize capacity, or deny 
citizenship to everyone who by industry or 
thrift has made his position in life endurable. 
Bolshevism, repugnant to democracy in prin- 
ciple, is offensive to decency in practice, for 
there is no question that it has been accom- 
panied by wholesale and cynical robbery, 
spoliation and murder. There is plenty of first- 
hand evidence that a member of the Bolshevik 
rank and file feels himself entitled to take 
money or clothing from anyone he meets who 
has either, and to kill him if he objects. Such 
arégime is not an experimént in industrial 
democracy ; it is pure anarchy, a licensed aris- 
tocracy of highway robbers. 

We are so far removed from the scene of these 
performances that it is hard for us to believe 
them possible. The pro-Bolshevik propaganda 
flourishes because it can quote the fair-sound- 
ing enactments and promises that Lenine makes 
for report, and because we in America cannot 
conceive of the madness that actually rules in 
Moscow to-day. They understand it in Ger- 
many; their own leaders did not shrink from 
using it to ruin Russia; but they know better 
than to let it gain a foothold in their own 


country. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The bill appropriating $100, - 

000, 000 for food to relieve famine conditions 
in Europe was passed by the Senate on Jan- 
uary 24. The vote was 53 to 18.——The con- 
ferees on the war revenue bill reached an 
agreement that increased the rates of taxation 
on war excess profits over those adopted by 
the Senate, and abandoned the provision that 
amended the second-class mail rates.——The 
House Committee on Appropriations reported 
a bill reducing the appropriations and authori- 
zations for the military and naval establish- 
ments by about $15, 000, 000,000. ——-The House 
Committee on Immigration reported a bill pro- 
hibiting immigration for a period of four years 
except to persons of the official or professional 
Classes, ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—Mr. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads, has asked Congress for 
an additional appropriation of $750,000,000 to 
enable the Railroad Administration to finance 
the roads during 1919. During 1918 the rail- 
ways reported net earnings of $713,000,000, 
which was $250,000,000 less than in 1917 and 
$70,000,000 less than in 1916. The operating 
expenses were more than a Dillion dollars 
greater than in 1917; $636,000,000 of it was 
owing to wage increases. 


S 


HE PEACE CONFERENCE.—On Jan- 

uary 25, after an earnest speech by President 
Wilson, the conference voted that the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations was essential to 
the maintenance of the world settlement; that 
the league should be created as an integral part 
of the treaty of peace ; and that it should be open 
to every nation that can be relied on to promote 
its objects. A committee of fifteen, in which 
Mr. Wilson and Col. House are the American 
representatives, was appointed to draw up the 
constitution of the league and to draft resolu- 
tions regarding breaches of the laws of war. It 
was also voted that a similar commission be 
appointed to consider and report to the confer- 
ence on conclusions on the responsibility for the 
war, on the breaches of law and custom com- 
mitted during its course by the enemy, and on 
the steps to be taken for the punishment of such 
offenses ; that another commission should report 
on the amount of reparation that the enemy 
Ce runtries should be required to pay; that a 
third should consider the labor question from 
the international point of view; and that a 
fourth should report on the advisability of an 


international control of certain ports, water- 
ways and railways. Secretary Lansing will 
represent the United States on the first of 
these four commissions, Messrs. B. M. Baruch, 
John W. Davis and Vance McCormick on the 
second, Messrs. Samuel Gompers and E. N. 
Hurley on the third, and Mr. Henry White on 
the fourth. The future of the German colonies 
was under consideration. President Wilson 
urged some form of international control, and 
in spite of the protests of South Africa and 
‘Australia the British Imperial War Cabinet 
was inclined to agree. The conference also 
discussed the boundaries of the free Polish 
state and the economic relations of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia with neighboring states. 
—The Supreme War Council also met during 
the week; it sent out a warning to all nations, 
great and small, that any nation which used 
force to obtain immediate possession of terri- 
tory, the eventual disposition of which was to 
be made by the Peace Conference, would seri- 
ously compromise its cause before the confer- 
ence. ——On January 26 President Wilson left 
Paris for a tour of the devastated regions of 
France. 8 


ABOR TROUBLES. — During the week 
the labor situation in Great Britain and 
Ireland betame very critical. In Belfast the 
dock laborers and the municipal workers went 
on strike for a forty-four-hour week. No gas 
or electricity was to be had. About 20,000 
shipyard men were on strike in Glasgow and 
15,000 men in the same industry in London. 
Thousands of coal miners in both England 
and Scotland, engineers at Sheffield and Edin- 
burgh and dock workers at Manchester, also 
went out, and the National Union of Railway 
Men threatened a nation-wide strike for Feb- 
ruary 9. All these workers demanded a day of 
not over eight hours and a labor week of forty 
to forty-eight hours, with no diminution of 
wages. —— In this country the textile workers 
in the New England mills announced that they 
intended to force the forty-eight-hour week, 
and that without striking they would leave the 
mills each day at the end of eight hours’ work. 
i] " 


RTUGAL.—Dispatehes from Lisbon on 

January 26 declared that the royalist 
uprising had been definitely crushed in that 
city and that Republican troops were moving 
on Oporto and Braga, where the movement 
still made head. The cabinet has resigned, but 
the ministers agreed to remain at their posts 
until a new cabinet was chosen. 

Ss 

LAND.— Czech and Polish troops have 

come into collision at Oderberg, on the 
border of Austrian Silesia, and the Czechs are 
reported to have driven the Poles back.—— 
Paris dispatches announced that a detachment 
of Allied troops of uncertain size had been dis- 
patched to Poland by water, and declared that 
the Polish army in France, made up largely of 
Poles from the United States, would not go to 
Poland to fight against the Bolsheviki, but 
was eager to return to America.——The gov- 
ernment of the United States formally recog- 
nized the republic of Poland on January 29. 

S 


_ There were the usual conflict- 


ing reports of military operations on the | 
various fronts. In the north the compara-| 


tively small British, American and Russian 
force was faced by a concentration of Bolshevik 
troops so superior in numbers that a with- 
drawal was necessary. Among other places 
abandoned -to the Bolsheviki was Shenkursk, 
the chief place taken by the Allies on their 
advance up the Dvina River. —— Lithuanian 
troops were reported to have beaten the Bol- 
shevik troops west of Vilna, and they were 
said to be pushing forward to the recapture 
of that city. London heard that almost the 
entire Bolshevik fleet engaged in the attempt 
to bombard Reval was sunk. ——There was an 
unconfirmed story that Trotzky had been taken 
prisoner by the Esthonians after they had 
defeated the Bolsheviki at Narva. ——No party 
in Russia has accepted the invitation to take 
part in the conference proposed by the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference. The anti- 
Bolshevik leaders are displeased that even so 
much recognition should be shown the Reds, 
and the latter are suspicious that they are in 
some way to be robbed of the ‘‘fruits of the 
revolution. ’’ e 


ERMANY.—The Constituent Assembly is 

not to meet at Berlin, but in the Court 
Theatre at Weimar, in Saxe-Weimar. Weimar, 
the home of Goethe and Schiller, is sometimes 
called the literary capital of Germany. The 
Assembly will contain 165 Social Democrats, 91 
of the Christian People’s party, or Centrists, 
75 Democrats, 38 Conservatives, 22 Liberals 
and 22 Independent Socialists. —-Germany, 
like other countries, finds its labor situation 
increasingly difficult. Strikes among the miners 
and the municipal laborers were serious. Some 
of them were organized as protests against the 
killing of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg in 
Berlin; others were to enforce demands for 
higher pay and better labor conditions. —-On 
January 26 elections for the Prussian State 
Assembly were held. The Social Democrats 








will control the Assembly. 
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Not 
We?” 


Did ever a child pass a Puffed 
Grain display without wishing 
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that his home served them? 


There are many good grain 
foods, but the supreme delight of this sort is these toasted 


bubble grains. 


And these steam-exploded grains—flimsy, flaky, flavory 
—also hold first place among the scientific grain foods. 


They are Prof. Anderson's great hygienic foods. 





With Cream and Sugar 
or Melted Butter 


Thus we cause in every kernel 
ntore than 100 million explosions. 
Every food cell is blasted, as it 


should be to easily digest. 


No other cooking method has 


accomplished this result. 





a 


In Milk 





Every Food Cell Blasted 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are whole grains puffed to eight 
times normal size. 


This is done by steam explosion 
—by applying an hour of fearful 
heat, then shooting the grains from 
guns. 





With Any Fruit 


The heat creates a delightful, 
nut-like flavor. The puffing creates 
thin, fragile, airy globules. 


The blasting of the food cells 
makes every atom feed. And it fits 
them for all-hour foods. 


These perfect foods, which chil- 
dren revel in, should be ever at 
their call. 








Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 








Serve like other breakfast 
cereals, but in other ways as well. 


These flavory grains make an 


ideal blend with fruit. 
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Playtime Dainties 


Nothing else is so delightful in 
a bowl of milk. To crisp and 
slightly butter makes them food 
confections for eating dry between 
meals. 


Scatter in your soups. Use like 
_ nut meats in candy, or as garnish 
on ice cream. 





Use Like Nut Meats in Candies 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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MOTORING THROUGH 
NEW ENGLAND 
C8y Katharine Lee Bates 
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Wt journeyed between gardens 
And scarcely caught their sweet 
For the service flags, the service flags, 
All up and down the street. 
From gate to porch the larkspur 
Her winsome welcome threw, 
But the stars upon the service flags 
Were more intensely blue. 


By lonely roads we journeyed 
That, farther than the eye 
Could reach, were fringed with chicory, 
Like fallen flakes of sky; 
But the infrequent farmhouse 
Our look of reverence drew, 
For the star upon its service flag 
Was more divinely blue. 


We climbed a wooded mountain 
And found its roughness topped 

By a pasture of blind gentian, 
Madonna’s mantle dropped ; 

But our hearts embraced the cabin 
Whose service stars were two, 

One gold. God comfort sorrow 
And keep the other blue! 


So ¢8 


WIND AND TIDE 


WO men in a sailboat were heading for 
Vineyard Sound between the island 
of Marthas Vineyard and the main- 
land, through which a swift tide races. 

“Can we make it?” asked one. ‘The 
wind is dead against us.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the other cheerfully. “The tide’s 
on our side. Here, man, give me that tiller! You 
go take a reef there while I steer!” 

“Why, you’re heading for the very worst of it!” 
gasped the first man, who was a stranger to those 
waters. “‘I was going for that smooth — 

And then he forgot all further speech in obeying 
the swift, short commands of the man at the helm. 
Harder and faster blew the wind. Choppier and 
choppier grew the sea. Looking at those on-com- 
ing surges, soon to drench them with spray, the 
stranger could not see that the boat was making 
any progress at all. And where else could a man 
look, except tothrow an occasional longing glance 
at the smooth waters nearer the shore. 

‘Why is the man at the tiller so obstinate, so 
headstrong?” he thought. “Why —” 

Suddenly the helmsman sent out a joyful roar. 
“Through!” he cried. “ Through! And we beat 
the record at that!”’ Then he caught sight of the 
other man’s face and laughed aloud. “Oh, cheer 
up!” he called. “Fire and chowder are right round 
that headland there, with a straight course home!”’ 

An hour or so later they talked it over in front 
of a blazing driftwood fire. It had been a wonder- 
ful sail, they agreed, but there were some things 
the visitor did not understand. 

“Why, it’s all a matter of the tide,” explained 
the helmsman. ‘If that’s with you, you can win 
through in spite of anything else. If that isn’t, 
heaven help you! It’s good, of course, to have both 
with you—but if you can have only one, it’s the tide 
that courits. And the tide never seems to run as 
strong as it does when the wind is against it. The 
wind apparently resents that extra strong tide and 
piles up ail the waves it can in front to frighten 
you back or off into those smooth places you looked 
at so longingly. Oh, yes! I saw you. 

“**What was the matter with them?’ Nothing—if 
you had happened to want to stay right where you 
were instead of getting home for supper. They 
were smooth because there was no tide there to 
offer any resistance and the wind had a straight 
run. You wouldn’t have been splashed, to be sure, 
but you wouldn’t have got on very much with 
nothing to help you against that wind.” 

“Wait a minute!” said the other man, with a 
quick smile. “Or else remember all you said while 
I get out my notebook and pencil. I have never 
before found half so good an illustration of what 
it means to be.on God’s side—doing his will—no 
matter how much the wind of public opinion or 
the force of your own circumstances or desires 
may blow against you. You may yield gracefully 
to the easiest way and say, ‘Circumstances were 
too much for me,’ or ‘Everything seemed to point 
that way,’ and you’ll have an easy, smooth, shallow 
life, but you will not get anywhere or be any- 
thing better than driftwood in the end. Or you 
may cast in your lot with the tide—as we did to- 
day. Things look impossibly hard and you get 
buffeted and splashed and wet to the skin, but you 
win through to the haven where you would be.” 


eso 
LEARNING THE MEANING 


OAN, running downstairs for a screw 
driver, stopped suddenly at the sight of 
Cicily in the dining room. Joan was 
whistling Pack Up Your Troubles, but 
the whistling stopped as abruptly as 
Joan’s impetuous feet. 

“Cicily,” she cried, ‘“‘what is the matter? Have 
you hammered your thumb?” 

Cicily lifted eyes that were dark with tragedy. 

‘“‘Hammered my thumb!’ she echoed. And then 
she began to laugh and cry together. ‘‘It’s—it’s 
everything,” she sobbed, “and you ask about my 
thumb! We couldn’t make this a home in a thou- 
sand years! And when you think how I worked to 
get everything just right back at Boylston —all 
those lovely woodsy colors! And here—look at that 
ugly fireplace! And that twisted-rope decoration 
on the mantelpiece. And all the woodwork, any- 
way. Oh, it just breaks my heart!” 

“But, dear, even if the fireplace isn’t beautiful, 
it’s a fireplace. Just wait till you see a little golden 
fire singing there some cold afternoon. You’ll for- 
get all about those vivid tiles—see if you don’t.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk; you never 
eared about such things,” Cicily retorted, ‘ but 
they’re life itself to me.”’ 

Joan turned away sharply. There were things 
that she was missing—missing so that her heart 
ached for them: the view of Old Blue from the 
west windows, the wide hall with its gracious wel- 
come, the little brown path to the Conners’—oh, 
endless things! But there would be new things 
coming; she would not be worthy of the dear, old 
life unless she met the new with courage. “And 
besides,” she said aloud, more to herself than to 
Cicily, ‘‘it’s folks and not walls that make a home.” 

“T don’t agree to that,” Cicily replied coldly. 





























Joan sighed and went for her screw driver. 
There was nothing to be said to Cicily when she 
felt that way. If only Cicily could see a little 
deeper than line and color—into hearts! 

But Cicily could not see—or would not. The new 
home under Joan’s mothering quickly became 
friendly and full of inviting places; also, people 
quickly discovered it—many people, but not Cicily. 
Joan grew wistful over waiting for Cicily. 

But one rainy afternoon Joan came in to find 
two girls absorbed before the fire—so absorbed 
that they did not hear her at all. One was a frail- 
looking little student whom Cicily had discovered 
at the art school; the other was Cicily herself, 
serving scones and tea and looking happy! 

At supper Cicily still looked happy. 

“Bernice Rand was here this afternoon,” she 
said. “‘I gave her tea. Do you know, I don’t believe 
she has half enough to eat. You should have seen 
how she brightened before the fire. Let’s ask her 
to supper Sunday, Joan.” 

“Let’s!” responded Joan, almost singing. 
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A HOME -COMING 


N affecting little drama that a correspondent 

A of the Associated Press witnessed a few 

months ago had doubtless a happier climax 

than has attended many incidents of its kind 
throughout northern France. 

While the American was motoring on his way to 
the city of Denain a French officer requested a 
ride. As they journeyed on, the officer told the cor- 
respondent that his former home was in Denain; 
that he had left it four years ago to join 
the colors, and that since his departure 





Those quickly collect the mud and silt, and in a 
very short time the stream is effectually dammed. 
The leaves also serve as a filling for mattresses. 

The vine itself is rattan-like and can be used 
wherever a strong rope or cable is needed. The 
smaller vines frequently take the place of a ridge- 
pole for the miner’s tent. Cut into small lengths, 
they serve as riffles in the sluice boxes—and wear 
like iron. The nature of the grain makes it an easy 
matter to tear the vine into strips of any desired 
thickness. In that condition the blacks use it in 
place of twine for wrapping their spearheads and 
for many other uses. They also weave it into bas- 
kets and receptacles that are remarkably,strong 
and almost indestructible. 
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HOUSE MOVING EXTRAORDINARY 


Tee earliest power that the primitive engineer 
used was man power, and when you could 
get men enough it was mightily efficient. The 
pyramids, scholars say, were built by man power, 
with only the crudest of mechanical appliances to 
help, and the great Inca monuments of Peru were 
built in the same way. 

We depend on machines nowadays for every- 
thing that requires excessive labor; yet man power 
is as efficient when called on in the old way as it 
ever was. In the great army camps men have been 
plenty—strong, muscular men, who are ready to 
turn their hands to anything, and they have occa- 
sionally given some interesting examples of what 
man’s unaided muscles can do if they have to. 

At Camp MacArthur, near Waco, Texas, a big 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 





For the week following, the news spread all 
through the Belber plant that Pappy Sullivan was 
to have a night off. The directors heard it from 
the chief clerks, just as the clerks had heard it 
from the office messengers. Everyone knew it. The 
maintenance supervisor had signed the O. K. to 
allow Daniel Sullivan a night’s “time” with pay! 
But no one could conjecture just how this vient 
off”? would be spent—not even Pappy himself! 

At last the night arrived. Pappy did not come to 
the Belber plant at six o’clock. Instead of the 
stooped little man came Joe Dempsey, who liter- 
ally launched in and, with conspicuous awkward- 
ness, followed the instructions Pappy had given 
him. Joe had been drilling for a week. 

As for Pappy, no one knew where he was; he 
had apparently vanished. When Joe Dempsey 
turned over the keys to Jonas Baxter, the elder, 
he remarked: 

“If Pappy went on a orgy, maybe I kin have his 
job. I allus admired the paper business.” 

“Do you know where Pappy is?” asked Baxter, 
for the thought of Pappy on any sort of orgy, after 
all those years, was startling. 

“Nope,” replied Joe. “But I’ll go down to the 
cottage and see if he’s come home. Like as not 
he’ll heave in about this time.” 

When Joe Dempsey arrived at the Sullivan door 
he saw a light within. Ellen Mary was sitting up, 
knitting nervously. Joe rapped, and she rose and 
admitted him. 

‘Heavens, I thought it was Pappy! It seems as 
if he’s gone ages—and he never told me where he 
was goin’. Such doin’s will ‘run’ a woman’s nerves 
like a dropped stitch in a stockin’.” 

Joe waved his hand and seated him- 
self. ‘“‘It’s only one night, Mis’ Sulli- 





his wife had given birth to a baby girl. 
Home, wife and child—what had been 
their fate at the hands of the German 
invaders? 3 

On entering the city, the streets of 
which were strewn with evidences of 
Hunnish devastation, the officer direct- 
ed the American toward his former 
home. It had escaped destruction, and 
the car stopped across the street from 
it. He approached and with hands that 
trembled rang the bell. 

No one answered. He backed away 
like a man in a trance and leaned 
against the car, trembling. Suddenly the 
door was opened and an aged woman 
appeared. She was leading a beautiful 
little girl by the hand. The officer took 
one step toward the child and then 
halted. He was a stranger to his own 
flesh and blood. The child hid behind 
the skirts of the nurse, peering out in 
fright. Undoubtedly her mother had told 
her, during the German occupation, that men in 
uniform were bad, and that she must avoid them. 
The horizon-blue uniform of France meant noth- 
ing to her. 

But the half-blind eyes of the nurse had recog- 
nized her master, and she held out her hands to 
him, repeating, “Monsieur! Monsieur!” in ecstasy. 
He crossed the road and grasped her hands, but 
the baby drew back farther. A door opened at the 
end of a long hall, and a comely young matron 
came through to see what was going on. When 
halfway down the hall she caught sight of her hus- 
band. She stopped, her hand flew to her breast, 
and she swayed for a moment as if about to fall. 
With a sobbing cry of joy, she flung herself into 
his arms. 

The correspondent’s car was - wey ind moving 
away, for outsiders were not d 
the scene. Thus he left them—the nt beaming 
on the happy couple, and the curly-headed little 
girl looking with wide, troubled eyes at this strange 
man who had appropriated her mother so com- 
pletely without a word of explanation. 
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THE LAWYER VINE OF AUSTRALIA 
Preneounter a0 in the bush of Queensland 





encounter a plant known as the lawyer vine, 

which, paradoxically, is at once an obstacle 
and a help. Its manner of growth is peculiar. At 
the start it is of a bushy formation and grows 
rapidly, throwing out long, wiry tendrils, like 
spray from a fountain. These tendrils are thickly 
barbed, and wind about and cling with the tenacity 
of the arms of an octopus to anything they touch. 
The leaves resemble those of ferns or palms. 
The vine climbs the highest tree, winds about the 
branches, then descends, and runs along the 
ground and up and down other trees. It is impos- 
sible sometimes to find where one of these vines 
starts and where it stops. The toughness of the 
wiry tendrils is marvelous. Often a tree after 
being cut hangs suspended from its fellows by 
these tenacious vines. 

When the prospector, or pathfinder, starts into 
untracked territory he goes supplied with a long 
machete, or scrub knife, with which he laboriously 
euts his way. At the slightest touch the lower or 
bushy part of the lawyer vine becomes animated, 
the long, wiry tendrils begin waving, and appear 
to the lonely traveler like the tentacles of some 
giant octopus eager to infold its prey. The plant 
has even been known to insnare and hold eap- 
tive large animals. 

On the Jordan Creek gold diggings of northern 
Queensland an old prospector had a horse that he 
used for packing purposes when on the trail. 
While the miner worked at his claim the horse 
roamed about and foraged for his own fodder. He 
always returned to the miner’s camp at night. 
Consequently, when he failed to appear one eve- 
ning, the miner started out the next morning in 
search of him. After hunting all day unsuccess- 
fully, the old digger enlisted the services of sev- 
eral miners and a native tracker. The black man 
soon picked up the tracks, and then it was merely 
a matter of following him as he traced the trail 
in its many ramifications. They finally found the 
horse completely enmeshed in a clump of giant 
lawyer vines. In his struggles the barbed tentacles 
had wound round and round him, gradually tight- 
ening their grip, until he was utterly incapable 
of moving a muscle. Left to himself, the horse 
would have starved, and the vine would have be- 
come his shroud. 

But the lawyer vine has its virtues as well as its 
vices. It yields a small berry of a most delicious 
flavor, and the young and tender shoots provide 
the native blacks with food. The leaves, or fronds, 
form the chief material for their huts, or humpies. 


THE Y. M.C, A. HUT ON THE MOVE 


Young Men’s Christian Association hut, some 
eighty feet long and forty feet wide, had to be 
moved to a new situation three quarters of a mile 
from the spot where it stood. They did not bother 
to hire a mover and wait the day or two it would 
take him to move the building. They merely passed 
long beams beneath the hut and got three or four 
hundred soldier boys to take hold of the projecting 
ends. Then the soldiers picked the house up and 
carried it across the camp ground to its new posi- 
tion. No one had to work very hard, and it was all 
done while the mover would have been adjusting 
his machinery. 
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PAPPY SULLIVAN’S “NIGHT OFF” 


HE night watchman for the Belber Paper 
‘people’ was Daniel Emmett Sullivan, al- 
ways called Pappy. He was faithful as time 
itself; for twenty-some years he had never missed 
a night. He always came in a “leetle”’ before six. 
There he would stand by the clock near the door, 
a bent, grayed figure in dingy alpaca, watching 
the office people troop out. 

“Good night!” and “Good evenin’ to you!” and 
“Pretty well, thank you, ma’am!” and “Fine night, 
sir!’”,—that was his manner of answering the salu- 
tations accorded him. 

One evening, noticing Jason Belber waiting for 
his car, Pappy accosted his old employer with 
more than the usual good-night salute that gener- 
ally passed between them. 

“I say, Mr. Belber, sure it will be all right if I 
takes a night off?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Belber. ““No one at home 
sick, I trust. Anything I can do for you?” 

“T just want a night off, sir,’”’ Pappy repeated. 

“ Arrange with the maintenance supervisor so 
that a reliable fellow takes your place, Sullivan. 
Good night!” 

As Pappy went his rounds from one signal box 
to another his heart was light; he was thinking of 
the pleasant prospect of his night off. 

In the morning, when Pappy turned over the key 
to Jonas Baxter, he told the good news. 

“One of these fine dawns, Baxter, I won’t be 
here to pass over this key. No, sir! I reckon in 
about a week, come Tuesday, I will be havin’ a 
night off. Maybe Joe Dempsey takes my place.” 

“N-n-n —a night off!’ gasped Baxter. “What are 
you goin’ to do?” 

“T dunno,” was the reply. ‘‘ How’s Jonas, jun- 
ior?” Pappy asked the question as if to call his 
surprised coworker back to earth. 

“Thankee, well! Still at Donovan’s mill.” 

“Must be interestin’,” Pappy said. ‘“ Millin’ 
places is fascinatin’ to me. So long, Jonas!” 

Pappy went down the empty street humming to 
himself. When he reached home he found hot soup 
on the stove, and on the table, under a neat nap- 
kin, other food. Pappy ate generously and retired. 
But he did not immediately fall asleep, for the 
— how he was to use his night off was on his 
mind. 

Toward noon Pappy was awakened by Ellen 
Mary, his wife; he came down, as was his custom, 
dressed to have luncheon with her. 

“You look bright like,” Ellen Mary remarked, 
as she turned pancakes on the griddle. 

“What do you think?” said Pappy, seating him- 
self with dignity. “I am going to have a night 
off!” 

“T never! It’s night, and you don’t need that 
time for anything!” Ellen Mary exclaimed, holding 
a pancake apoise on her broad spatula. “In all 
those years, when the children came and all, you 
didn’t need to stay away from work, did you? 
Where would you go if you did take a night off? 
We go to little Ellen Mary’s on Sundays and see 
her children, and to Tim Sullivan’s Thursdays, 
and to the movies twice a week now. Ain’t that 





The white men of the bush also depend upon 
these leaves for thatching their dwellings. A roof 
constructed of them is impervious to rain. When 
a miner wishes to dam a small stream he first fells 
a tree that will reach from bank to bank; then he 
gathers a goodly quantity of lawyer leaves and 
drops them into the stream above the fallen tree. 
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“Well,” cried Pappy, “I want some time to me- 
self once in a while, Ellen Mary!” 

“Well, Danny, darlin’, I don’t begrudge you the 
night off, only it’s funny!”’ 

Flop! The pancake, now rather cold, landed on 
Pappy’s plate, and Ellen Mary burst into laughter. 





van.” 

“He ain’t young like he was years 
ago,” said Ellen Mary, wiping her eyes. 
“And I ain’t young, either. I want 
him.” 

“Here he is!” and Joe waved his arm 
toward the door. 

Asif by magic it opened, and Pappy 
entered in his freshest alpaca suit, 
beaming, with his arms outstretched to 
Ellen Mary. 

“Seems like I been away a month!” 
he cried 

“And where you been?” Ellen Mary 
asked. 

“T really was set about, thinkin’ out 
whereabouts I just would go,’ acknowl- 
edged Pappy. “Sudden like, it seemed 
as if I’d enjoy the company of young 
Jonas Baxter, so I goes over to Dono- 
van’s mill and slips in at about six 
o’clock when Jonas comes to work. I 
helps young Jonas go his rounds to all 

his stations. Oh, yes, first I helps him with a bit 
of sweepin’ and moppin’, and then we goes up and 
down the big plant together. You don’t know how 
busy I been. I had a terrible interestin’ night, but, 
my, my feet does ache me!”’ 
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SAVED BY A STANZA OF POETRY 


S many of our readers probably know, there 
A are seven stanzas of the Marseillaise. Six 
of them were written by Rouget de Lisle. 
According to the Post Magazine, the last verse 
was the work of the abbé Antoine Pessonneaux. 
In its completed form, the song was first-sung at 
the opera in Paris before the members of the Con- 
vention. 

Not long afterwards the abbé barely escaped the 
guillotine at Lyons. Perhaps the only thing that 
saved him was the fact that he had written the 
last verse of this immortal anthem. 

The president of the tribunal asked, “Who art 
thou?” 

The accused drew himself up proudly and said, 
“1 am the Abbé Pessonneaux, author of the last 
stanza of the Marseillaise.’’ 

There was much commotion in the court, but 
after some hesitation the judges stretched their 
hands out upon the black cloth—the signal of ac- 
quittal. Without saluting or thanking them, the 
abbé slowly withdrew. 

The abbé received no recognition for his contri- 
bution to the national anthem, and Rouget de 
Lisle received only a pension of about twenty 
dollars a month, during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
some forty years after. 
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THE VALUE OF A MAN’S LIFE 


HAT is a man’s life worth in cold dollars; 

W or, in other words, how much is he willing 

to pay the person who rescues him from an 

almost certain death? Perhaps this incident may 
throw some light on this vital subject. 

Men are occasionally lost in the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky by becoming tired at the slow prog- 
ress of their party and starting off on their own 
account, says Mr. Le Roy Jeffers in the Scientific 
American. After a little they become confused 
amid the multitude of passageways, wander round 
for hours until their lights go out, and then spend 
the night in darkness and fear, shouting until they 
are rescued. 

Some years ago four men got separated from 
their party and failed to reappear. At seven in the 
evening one of the guides went after them. He had 
already done a hard day’s work, but he searched 
until one in the morning before he heard the calls 
of the lost ones. The only light they had left was 
nearly burned out, and they were thoroughly 
frightened. After their rescue one of them said: 

_“This man saved our lives; I move we each give 
him a dollar.” 
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QUESTION HOUR IN THE HOUSE 


MEMBER of Congress was ambitious to dis- 
tinguish himself by his oratory, and watched 
for a favorable opportunity. A motion was 

made in the House for enforcing the execution of 
some statute, says the Argonaut, whereupon the 
would-be orator rose and, after solemnly gazing 
upon the House in silence for a moment or so, 
addressed it as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker: Have we laws, or have we not 
laws? If we have not laws, and they are not ob- 
served, to what end are those laws made?” 

So saying, he sat down, his chest inflated with 
conscious consequence. 

Instantly Mr. Mann of Illinois rose and deliv- 
ered this thought in these words: 

““Mr.- Speaker: Did the honorable gentleman 
who last spoke speak to the purpose, or did he 
not speak to the purpose? If he did not speak to 
the purpose, to what purpose did he speak?” 
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A SURPRISE FOR TWO 


BY BARBARA M. CAREW 


HEN Sally Ball left her Northern 

W home to visit her uncle in the far South 

it was the 12th of February. So she 
bought at the station a blue and pink valen- 
tine to send to Jean Harvey, her best friend. 
But in the excitement of the long trip she 
forgot all about the valentine. She did not 
remember it until the morning of the 14th, 
when she had reached her journey’s end. 

‘‘And now it’s too late,’’ mourned Sally. 
She put the valentine back into its envelope 
and tried to play with the toy aéroplane that 
had been her father’s parting gift, but it was 
not much fun to play by herself. Uncle Dan 
and Aunt Margaret had no children, and 
already Sally was beginning to feel lonely. 

It was the queerest weather for February! 
Flowers were growing fast, and the air was 
like June. ‘‘At home, now,’’ thought Sally, 
“snow is on the ground, and Jean has on a 
coat instead of a short-sleeved dress.’’ The 
thought made her a little homesick. 

She wandered into the back sitting room. 
The windows were open, and the yard was 
full of birds; but there was no one for her to 
play with out in the yard. Sally decided that she 
would send Jean’s valentine, anyway. She sat 
down on the carpet under the window, with pen 
and red ink, and decorated the inner envelope. 

‘If I had a real flying machine instead of 
a toy one,’’ she thought, ‘‘Jean’s valentine 
would get to her before night. ’’ 

She found a piece of string and tied the 
envelope to the aéroplane, just for fun. She 
wanted to see how well it could carry a valen- 
tine across the room. Then she wound up the 
little machine, held it high and let it go. It 
started off with a brave whiz. 

But it went farther than she intended. She 
had headed it in the wrong direction; instead 
of flying across the room, it skimmed lightly 
over the window sill and went droning and 
buzzing out among the bees. 

For a moment Sally was so astonished that 
she sat perfectly still on the floor. Then she 
scrambled up and rushed to the window. She 
thought she heard a faint whirring in the dis- 
tance, but there was no sign of the aéroplane. 

She searched all the morning for the lost toy. 
Once she started to cross the hedge and look 
in the yard of a plain little house that stood 
with its back to Uncle Dan’s; but she was too 
bashful to do that. It seemed a pity to worry 
her aunt, and so after a while she gave up the 
search without saying anything about it. After 
that she felt lonelier than ever. 

That afternoon Aunt Margaret sent her on 
an errand to the next street. As she walked 
slowly home, she kept looking round for a 
playmate. It did not seem strange when all at 
once some one called clearly, ‘‘Hello, there!’’ 

Sally stopped short. Presently the vines of 
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SAINT VALENTINE 


AINT VALENTINE once dressed, ’tis 


said, in most peculiar taste, 


With queer-shaped hood upon his head 


and girdle round his waist. 


A long and woolly robe he wore, 


of sad and sober brown; 


The valentines his pockets bore, they 


almost weighed him down. 


HESE days he wears a coat of gray 


and trousers neat and slim, 


His valentines are in a bag — no 


pockets bother him. 


I think he would have made me shy 


the way he used to be, 


But now I catch his coat and cry, 


“Ho, any mail for me?” 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 











DRAWINGS BY HELENA VON LADAU 








an upper porch parted, and a head was poked 
out. ‘‘Hello!’’ said the voice again. 

‘*Hello yourself,’’ Sally replied. She saw 
that the head belonged to a boy. 

‘*Come up here,’’ the boy commanded. 
‘*There are some steps-at the side of the 
house. ’’ Sally climbed the outside stairway and 
reached the porch. The boy sat in a wheel chair 
near a table. ‘‘I’m Ben Fletcher,’’ he said. 

Sally told her own name and shook hands 
with him gravely. 

**Did you get any valentines?’’ Ben asked. 

‘*Two,’’ Sally replied. She made a move 
toward the stairs. ‘‘Shall I show them to you?’’ 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ the boy said. ‘‘Ask me if 
I got one.’’ 

Sally looked round her. The porch was quite 
bare; there was no sign of his ever having had 
anything to play with. ‘‘Did you get one?’’ 
she asked obediently. 

Ben’s pale face shone. ‘‘I surely did,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Not a boy in this town has a valentine 
to beat mine!’’ 

He drew a toy flying machine out of a box 
on the table and held it up. 

At first Sally could not think of a word to 
say ; was it her toy flying machine? 

‘*That’s fine,’’ she said a little faintly. ‘‘ But 
how—how did you know it was a valentine?’’ 

Ben dived into the box again. ‘‘Oh, it said 
so,’’ he answered. He showed her an envelope 
with ‘‘To My Valentine’’ written on it. 
‘*There’s a fancy thing inside,’’ he added. 

**T’ll tell you all about it,’’ Ben went on. 
‘*This morning I was lying here wishing I had 

















ORAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 








ee ‘Elganee Weeden 














IT STARTED OFF WITH A BRAVE WHIZ 





something to play with, when all at once, zoom! 
something began to buzz in the distance. Then 
in a minute the sound was right in the vines 
of the porch, and there was this jolly thing 
whizzing away like mad. I soon helped it make 
a landing, you’d better believe.’’ He began to 
wind the flying machine. ‘‘I don’t know who 
sent it, but it’s going to surprise mother when 
she comes in: It’s been flying all day at the 
end of a string. I can’t walk, you see.’’ 
‘‘Oh!’’ said Sally. She gazed at Ben, and 
her cheeks turned red. She forgot to think 
about the lost aéroplane. ‘‘I’m going back and 











ask my aunt if I may stay and play with you,”’ 
she said, and hurried away. 

She was out of breath when she reached 
Uncle Dan’s house and told the story. ‘Yes, 
you may play with him,’’ Aunt Margaret said. 
**He lives just behind us, and he’s had a hard 
time, poor little chap! But what about your 
flying machine, Sally? He will be willing to 
give it up, I am sure.’’ 

Sally’s eyes grew wider and brighter than 
Ben’s had been. ‘‘Aunt Margaret,’’ she said, 
‘the can’t walk a step, and I’ve got two per- 
fectly good legs. I wouldn’t let him give it up!’’ 
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TINGLE - FOOT BY WINIFRED ARNOLD 


My foot is asleep, 
And ugh! but it seems 
To be having the prickliest 
Nightmare dreams! 


They’re ‘all about thistles,— 
The stickiest things,— 

And whole hives of bees 
With buzzes and stings; 


Of wasps and of nettles 
Shut tight in a box, 

Of needles and pins 
And electric shocks, 


There’s a blacksmith, I guess, 
In the far Land of Nod, 

And the nightmare that stepped 
On my feet was sharp-shod. 





THE SOUND THAT FOLLOWED 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


N the Moon of Snowshoes, very long ago, 
] Wabasso, the rabbit, came out of the door 

of his burrow and sat down to look about 
him. As far as he could see the forest was 
covered in untrodden snow. Although Wabasso 
stretched his ears to listen, he could not hear 
a single sound. He was very timid, this little 
Wabasso; but after he had listened long and 
heard nothing, he set off cautiously through 
the forest. 

After a while, as he scurried along, he began 
to hear a faint plop, plop! like some one fol- 
lowing him. He stopped to listen ; but although 
he stretched his ears as far as possible, there 
was only silence; so on he went. 

Presently the strange sound began again. 
Wabasso looked over his shoulder, this way 
and that. Behind him were only the snow and 
the forest; yet with every step plop, plop! 
came the something that followed. 

Overhead in the branches rose the clear coo- 
ing of Omeme, the pigeon. Wabasso drew a 
deep breath and stopped to speak with Omeme 
about the thing that troubled him. 

Omeme was glad to help; bat although he 
flew to the lowest branch of the birch tree, and 
although Wabasso stretched his ears again to 
listen, they could. hear nothing. Omeme burst 
out laughing. ‘‘O Wabasso,’’ he cried, ‘‘you 
are making a track with your running, and it 
is your track that follows!’’ 

Wabasso sat in fear, and trembled even to 
the tip of his nose; but after a while he nibbled 
a bit of sweet bark and plucked up courage. 
‘*Plain is the track behind me,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
it is not my track that whispers as I run.’’ 

Omeme flew off among the tree tops, still 
laughing, and Wabasso ran on, But always 
after him came the sound plop, plop! of some- 
thing that followed. From far in the -forest 
came the tapping of Moma, the woodpecker. 
Wabasso ran even faster; he was in a great 
hurry to: speak with Moma of the ing that 
troubled him. 

Moma was busily boring for anit, but he 
obligingly flew to the ‘lowest branch of the 
oak. Still, although Moma had stopped his tap- 
ping, and although Wabasso stretched his ears 
to listen, they could hear nothing. Moma burst 
out laughing. ‘‘O Wabasso,’’ he cried, ‘‘you 
are afraid of the things that are not, for it is 
your shadow that follows!’’ 





Wabasso was so full of fear that even the tip 
of his nose was trembling; but after he had 
nibbled a fresh shoot, he answered: ‘‘ It is 
true that my shadow follows, but it is not my 
shadow that whispers as I run.’’ 

Moma went on boring, and Wabasso, leaving 
his track and carrying his shadow as he went, 
ran fleetly through the snow and the silence. 
And still sounded the plop, plop! of some- 
thing that followed. 

Farther and farther, and faster and faster, 
the little Wabasso ran; but in looking this way 
and that way he forgot to look in front of him, 
and he ran straight into the hollow stump 
that was the home of Koho, the owl. 

‘*Who? Who?’’ Koho cried sharply. 

At the sound of his harsh voice Wabasso 
shrank into a little heap; for of all that he 
feared in the forest he feared Koho most. 

‘*Who? Who?’’ Koho cried again. ‘‘And 
what is that something that follows you?’’ 

‘* Nobody,’’ Wabasso answered faintly. 
‘*Nothing.’’ 

There was a scuffling inside the stump, and 
Koho appeared. He blinked in the strong sun- 
light. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Koho. ‘‘ You are Wabasso, 
the rabbit, for I know your gait. And the 
something that follows you is the sound of 
your feet in the snow.’’ 

Wabasso was so interested that he forgot to 
be frightened. He even burst out laughing. 

‘*Tf you laugh, you are not afraid,’’ Koho 
said crossly. ‘‘Perhaps you are not Wabasso, 
after all.’’ 

He stared and stared with his big round 
eyes, but he could not see Wabasso because of 
the light. Wabasso remembered that just in 
time to keep from shriveling with fear. He 
began to feel larger and stronger. ‘‘I am 
Wabasso!’’ he cried. ‘‘ And the something that 
follows is the sound of my feet.’’ 

Then away through the forest ran Wabasso, 
leaving Koho crosser than ever. Wabasso 
laughed to himself, for he was no longer afraid 
of the sound plop, plop! that. followed; He 
shook his ears, which had grown long from 
stretching to listen, and he twitched his nose, 
which had trembled from being afraid. And 
he told Moma, the woodpecker, and Omeme, 
the pigeon, that the sound plop, plop! was 
the sound of his feet’in the snow. 

But to this day the ears of Wabasso are long 
and the nose of Wabasso twitches, just -as it 


.| happened long ago.in the Moon of Snowshoes, 
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MEASURING WIND VELOCITY 


OW fast is the wind blowing to-day? The 
H question has doubtless been in your mind 

many times. It is not difficult to make a 
contrivance that will answer it for you. 

Before the invention of the revolving-cup gauge, 
or anemometer, gauges similar to the one shown 
in the figure were much in use and were recom- 
mended by some of the European meteorological 
societies. This gauge is not quite so accurate as 
the instruments now used by the Weather Bureau, 
but, except in very light winds, it gives sufficiently 
correct results for ordinary purposes. The princi- 
ple of it is that wind blowing at a certain velocity 
exerts a definite pressure on a plane surface 
placed at right angles to its course. 

In the middle of a smooth board nine inches 
wide by about twelve inches long place another 
smooth board nine inches square in a vertical po- 
sition. Screw them together, and brace them in 
that position with an iron bracket. On the upright 
board on the other side from the bracket attach 
with screws a weighing machine of the box type, 
with a metal platform at the top, and a clock- 
faced indicator graduated to read by ounces up 
to at least fifteen pounds. Such machines are usu- 
ally called “family” scales, and cost about one 
dollar and fifty cents. 

The next step is to get a well-seasoned piece of 
white pine or whitewood planed on both sides, 

















twelve inches square and not more than one 
quarter of an inch thick. Give it two or three 
coats of varnish; then drill four small holes 
through the scale platform and, centring the board 
on the scales, screw the platform to it by small 
screws through the four holes. To serew the base 
of the scales to the vertical board in the position 
shown in the figure, it is well to make four small 
holes through the flanges at the base. 

The final step is to attach two small cords, one 
on each side, to the middle line of the twelve-inch 
piece, and to run them back horizontally through 
holes in the nine-inch vertical piece, and over small 
pulleys to weights that are just sufficient to pull 
the platform back so that the dial hand stands at 
zero. If you wish, you can add a small vane to the 
equipment to give the direction of the wind. When 


you place the gauge at right angles to the wind, | 


the indicator will register the amount of pressure. 
From the following table you can then find the 
velocity in miles an hour: 


Pressure on the Velocity of the 
8c wind 
12 02. 12 miles an hour. 


15 miles an hour. 


1 Ib. 2 oz. 
2 Ibs. 20 miles an hour. 


3 Ibs. 2 oz. 25 miles an hour. 
4 Ibs. 8 oz. 30 miles an hour. 
6 Ibs. 2 0z. 35 miles an hour. 
8 Ibs. 40 miles an hour. 
12 Ibs. 8 0z. 50 miles an hour. 
18 Ibs. 60 miles an hour. 


Small wind velocities cannot be measured by a 
gauge of this kind because the pressure to the 
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square foot is too small. For example, the pres- 
sure at a velocity of five miles an hour is only 
twelve one hundredths of a pound, and at three 
miles it is only a little more than four one hun- 
dredths of a pound. Wind at those velocities is 
scarcely more than perceptible to a person stand- 
ing in-it; and at ten to twelve miles it is only a 
pleasant breeze. A common designation is: 

1214 miles an hour....fresh breeze. 

15 miles an hour....moderate breeze. 

20 miles an hour....strong breeze. 

25 miles an hour....brisk wind. 

30 miles an hour....strong wind. 

40 miles an hour....high wind. 

50 miles an hour....storm. 

60 miles an hour....violent storm. 

80 miles an hour....hurricane. 
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ONE OF THE FIRM 


T five minutes of one o’clock that Saturday 

A afternoon the big office hummed with activ- 

ity. Everyone was hurrying to finish the last 

bit of work —to tidy the desk, to type the last 

letter, to seal the last envelope—in order to be off 
when the clock struck one. 

At the end of the room was a door marked 
“Private.” Behind that door sat the “head.’”’ When 
anyone entered or emerged from the private office, 
the men in the outer room caught glimpses of sleek 
and shining mahogany. of one or two dark rugs, 
of a great glass hung on the wall beyond the desk 
table where the “head” sat. The clerks had often 
wondered idly why the back of their employer 
was turned toward them, The office wit had 


suggested that “the old boy” sat with his face 
turned away because he has eyes in the bald 
spot in the back of his head. 

It never occurred to any of them that every time 
>the door of his office swung open the employer, by 
merely raising his eyes to the carefully tipped 
mirror over his desk, could see every man in the 
outside office. It never occurred to the office boy, 
when he yawned violently and shook his fist at 
the clock that was so slow in reaching the hour of 
one, that his employer had seen that act and had 
turned to the visitor who was sitting at his right, 
and said: 

“Did you see that boy? Case of undeveloped 
ambition.” 

“What do you mean? It’s natural for a boy to 
want to get out and run, isn’t it?” 

“It is—perfectly natural. This boy, however, 
wants to run from nine to five—watches the clock 
every few minutes and yawns every 
few minutes. When I was his age 
I was an office boy, too. My case 
may have been different from his; 
at any rate, I felt from the begin- 
ning that I owned that business. It 
wasn’t conceit or bumptiousness, 
either. I just had a great sense of 
loyalty. It’s a big opportunity to 
study life, being an office boy—did 
you ever think of it?” 

“Can’t say I have; but I see your 
point. You learned men and busi- 
ness at the same time.” 

“I never was an employee in my 
own mind for a moment. I always 
had a vision beyond the immediate present. I 
watched the men who had built up great indus- 
tries from small beginnings. I saw how careful 
they were about details. My mother had always 
said to me when I tried to escape from the chores 
on the farm, ‘Willis, you’ll be a better business 
man, and a better man in every way, if you’re 
faithful in feeding those pigs!’ I watched and imi- 
tated the men who had succeeded, and tried to do 
the little jobs that were my duty as well as they 
did the big ones.” 

The clock struck one. The outer office buzzed 
loudly and soon was silent. 

The “head” rose. “If I am successful,’ he 
said, “it is because I was faithful—I was an active 
wheel in my small way in the business car. In- 
deed, from the very first, I was always, not an 
employee, but one of the firm. That was my vision.” 
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GATHERING SPRUCE GUM 


F you live in a region where spruce trees 
I abound, you can earn money, and at the same 

time enjoy the pleasures of exploring the 
winter woods, by gathering spruce gum, which 
sells at a price ranging from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars a pound, according to its quality. You 
see the quality may make a good deal of difference 
in the price. It is not at all uncommon for a gum 
gatherer working in good spruce country to gather 
three pounds a day. After he has freed the pieces 
from bark and moss and has graded the gum he 
disposes of it to the wholesale druggists. 

If you wish to get information about the markets 
for the gum, write to the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 

The gum is the dried sap of the tree that has 
exuded and simmered in the heat of the summer 
sun and then hardened into amber-like drops, or 
“tears,” in the cold of the winter. 

The month of March is the gum gatherer’s best 
harvest season, although he is often at work both 
earlier and later in the year. Sometimes he wears 
steel climbing irons that enable him to search 
the trees thoroughly; sometimes he stays on the 
ground, but carries a long pole, on the end of 
which is a can with a knife tied to its edge—a tool 
that enables him to dislodge and catch the pieces 
of gum that are beyond his reach. He carries a 
light hatchet, and strapped to his waist is a bag 
with a wide mouth to receive the gum. 

Some experienced woodsmen use a cornucopia- 
shaped gum gatherer that they fashion by straight- 
ening the metal shaft of an ordinary hoe and 
bending the blade to the proper shape in a black- 
smith shop. They remove the wooden handle and 
substitute a longer one cut in the forest. With that 
tool they can reach many feet above their heads. 
Having gathered all the gum on the tree, the picker 
often sears the bark with his hatchet, so that the 
tree may quickly produce another crop. 

The best and cleanest gum comes from the deep 
and narrow cuts and natural bruises on the south 
side of a tree. Wounds on the north side may 
exude sap, but, being away from the sun, the 
gum remains sticky and is filled with spills and 
bits of bark before it hardens. By scoring the bark 
in March the early flow of sap is made to come 
out slowly. It forms a dam of pitch, so that when 
the heat of the summer comes on and the sap 
runs freely the gum hangs in pendulous drops, 
which adhere to the bark in the matrix that forms 
as soon as the scars are made. 

Weather conditions have much to do with the 
making of good gum. When the first drop of pitch 
has exuded and hardened it grows daily in layers 
from the outside. When there is a succession of 
warm and windless days followed by cool nights, 
the overlapping coats of pitch will harden as pure 
gum. A hot night leaves the gum soft on the 
surface, and if windy weather comes before it 
hardens all sorts of impurities are blown into the 
gum and stick there. 

Spruce sap ceases to flow about the middle of 
July. From that time until the picker comes in 
late winter the globules of pitch harden and 
sweeten until they turn to flinty lumps of fra- 
grance. How the: process is carried on or what 
chemical changes take place in the ripening no 
one knows. It is a secret of the spruce trees. 

As in every undertaking in which you sell a 
product, you will find it advantageous to maintain 
a high standard. Clean the gum carefully of all 
dirt and bark and take care to store it in a cool 
place where there will be no danger of the pieces 
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-of stiff wire to insert in the 


sticking together. You should market the gum as 
early in the season as possible, for usually the 
price drops as spring advances. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


T will take you only a few minutes to make the 
I board and the men for an interesting, new, 

two-player game called knights of the cross. 

Draw on a piece of light-colored cardboard a 
diagram similar to the one shown in the illustra- 
tion, and place the numbers on the proper squares. 
Then cut out of white pasteboard ten squares 
small enough to fit comfortably into those of the 
diagram. Draw a circle in the centre of five of the 
squares, which are to be the squires, and make 
crosses on the other five, which are the knights. 
After that, cut out three plain 
squares the exact size of the 
squares of the figure. Those are to 
be used as markers. Do the same 
with a strip of colored pasteboard, 
until you have made ten more 
squares—half of them squires, the 
others knights—and three larger- 
sized plain squares. 

To start the game arrange the 
knights and squires on the diagram 
: in the manner indicated in the illus- 
— tration. Place the plain squares at 
squres one side. 

The knights—the pieces marked 

with crosses—may move only 

diagonally forward or diagonally backward to a 

vacant adjacent square. They must jump forward 

diagonally over an opponent’s piece, or pieces, to 

a vacant square, one, two, three or four times, as 
the case may be. 

The squires—the pieces marked with circles— 
may move only directly forward, backward or 
sidewise, never diagonally, to a vacant adjacent 
square. They must jump directly forward over an 
opponent’s piece, or pieces, to a vacant square, 
one, two, three or four times, as the case may be. 

The five squares of the cross are exclusively 
for-tallying and must not be used at any time for 
play. 

The object of the contest is for a player to ma- 
neeuvre his men so that he has a man on each of 
the five numbers—1, 2, 3,4 and 5. For example, if 
he has one man on a square numbered 1, another 
on a square numbered 2, another on a square 
numbered 3, another on a square numbered 4, and 
another on a square numbered 5 before his oppo- 
nent accomplishes the same task, he wins the game 
—no matter where his other five men are. The 
squares need not be adjacent. When he has com- 
pleted the sequence, the play stops. The successful 
contestant puts one of his three plain pasteboard 
squares, reserved at one side, on any of the five 
squares of the cross. 

Each player then arranges his knights and 
squires on the proper squares, and a new game 
begins. The successful player in the new game 
places one of his plain squares on one of the four 
remaining vacant squares of the cross. 

The game continues in that way until one of the 
players covers three of the five sections of the 
cross with his three plain squares. 
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A SKIRT GAUGE 
[' you like to work with tools, you will find good 


© || squires 
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fun as well as profit in making skirt gauges 

out of odds and ends of lumber. You should be 
able to sell them to many women who do their own 
dressmaking. One boy, who used lumber thrown 
away by carpenters, sold his gauges for twenty- 
five cents each. If you use new lumber, and finish 
your product neatly with paint, shellac or varf- 
nish, thirty-five or even fifty cents would not be 
too much to ask. 

Select a pine stick 16 inches long and about an 
inch square and plane it smooth. Every half inch 
along its length bore a hole with a No. 2 gimlet 
bit, as shown in the figure. For the base, use a 
block of wood 2 
inches thick and 
about 6 inches 
square, Mark diag- 
onal lines from the 
corners of the block 
to find the centre, 
then, holding the upright in 
place on the centre of the 
block, mark the size of its 
end. Now bore a hole in the 
square, chisel it out to the 
proper size and drive the up- 
right into place. Provide a 
long knitting needle or piece 






holes. Of course it must fit 
loosely, so that it can be ad- 
justed to any height desired. 

In using the gauge the dress- 
maker will set it under the 
skirt and turn the hem over 
the wire and pin it. She will then move the gauge 
along and continue to put in pins until she com- 
pletes the circle. 
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PINHOLE VISION 


T is not generally known that nearsighted and 
farsighted persons can correct their vision by 
looking through a pinhole. Thrust a sharp 

pencil point through a piece of stiff paper, and 
make the experiment for yourself. In the absence 
of a pinhole, a thoroughly satisfactory substitute 
can be found in the small opening produced by 
placing the ends of the index and middle fingers 
against the end of the thumb. By looking through 
a small opening of that sort you can perform the 
startling trick of reading a newspaper held so 
close that it touches the end of the nose. More- 
over, the print appears much magnified. 

You will notice that when you look through a 
pinhole all objects, both near and far, are in focus 
at the same instant. It is evident that when the 
rear sight on a rifle barrel is of the pinhole type, 
more accurate aiming can be done than when the 
rear sight is of the open, V-shaped type, for it is 
desirable to see simultaneously and distinctly both 
the front sight and the target. You instinctively 
squint when you use open sights, because squinting 





narrows the space between the eyelids and so 
plays in part the réle of a pinhole. 

A pinhole is an.excellent substitute for smoked 
glass in viewing indirectly an eclipse of the sun. 
Hold the pinhole between the sun and a piece of 
white paper, and observe on the paper the sharp 
crescent-shaped image of the sun. 

It is common knowledge, based upon the laws 
of optics, that the lens of the eye throws upon the 
retina inverted images of the objects that you look 
at. When you look at the horizon, the image of 
the sky falls upon the lower half of the retina, 
the image of the earth upon the upper half of the 
retina. A pinhole experiment shows that to be 
true. Look at a bright object—the sky, for exam- 
ple—through a pinhole held about an inch in front 
of the eye. At the same time move a finger (held 
in a horizontal position) slowly upward just in 
front of the eyelash. 

As the finger starts to pass the pupil of the eye 
a shadow is thrown upon the lower edge of the 
retina; at the same moment a shadow seems to 
appear across the upper edge of the circular patch 
of light seen through the pinhole. The experiment 
shows that a stimulation of the lower region of the 
retina is associated with ‘‘seeing something” in 
the upper region of the field under view—in short, 
that the images of things seen are upside down. 
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THE ADDING MACHINE IMPROVED 


N the Boys’ Page for January, 1915, The Com- 
panion printed directions for making a cal- 
culating machine that can be used to add 

single-digit figures of a total not over one hundred. 
A contributor sends a description of a simple way 
to enlarge the capacity of the machine to one 
thousand. 

All that is necessary is to add another wheel 
that, like the others, is two inches in diameter 
and is divided round the circumference into ten 
equal parts numbered from 0 to 9. On the outside 
of each of the numbers is a small brad, and at- 
tached to the middle wheel, over the figure 4, a 
metal or pasteboard pointer, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Between the upper and the middle whee! 
is a guide line. The upper wheel records the hun- 
dreds, the middle wheel the tens and the lower 
wheel the units. 

When you begin to add, place the pointer at- 
tached to the toothed wheel between the brads 
at 0 and 9 on the upper wheel, and see that the 
arrows on the lower and the middle wheel are 
exactly opposite each other. 

Suppose that the first two numbers in the column 
that you wish to add are 6 and 9. In the indentation 
opposite the number 6 of the board place the nail 
that serves as a mov- 
able handle, and turn 
the wheel counter 
clockwise until the nail 
is opposite the guide 
line, which in the 
illustration appears 
through thetriangular 
opening in the point 
of the lower wheel. 
Then lift the nail and 
place it in the inden- 
tation opposite the 
number 9 of the board 
and turn the wheel 
until the nail is again 
opposite the guide 
line. 

Continue in the same 
way until you have 
added the last digit. 
The figure on the up- 
per wheel nearest the 
guide line will then 
be the first digit of 
the total; the figure 
of the middle wheel 
nearest the guide line 
will be the second digit; and the figure of the 
lower wheel nearest the guide line will be the 
third digit. 

This model is about three inches wide by seven 
inches long, and is made from wood one quarter 
of an inch thick. The central guide line, a part of 
which appears through the triangular opening of 
the units wheel, is concealed above by the tens 
wheel and its metal lever. 

In making the machine take care to construct 
the wheels accurately, and attach them to the 
board so that they will not revolve too easily. If 
the two upper wheels should move more than one 
space under each impetus of the units wheel, the 
accuracy of the adding machine would, of course, 
be destroyed. 
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HARD “STUNTS” THAT LOOK EASY 
Tan E old saying that much depends on know- 





ing how is particularly true in regard to 

tricks of physical prowess. Very few “stunts” 
are all strength, or all suppleness, or all knack; 
but most of them require a measure of each of 
those qualities. The boy who makes a careful study 
of a trick, to discover the science of it, nearly al- 
ways succeeds, just as he does in sthool work or 
in business by using the same method. In trying 
the following tricks you will find interest in study- 
ing them to discover the best “line of attack.” 

Place your right hand, palm down, on the top of 
your head and ask your friend to lift it off by 
taking hold of your wrist. It looks easy; but he 
will find it extremely difficult. That position of 
your arm gives the biceps muscle a very firm set, 
and your friend will have to be greatly your 
superior in muscular power to defeat you in his 
unfavorable position. Remember, the hand is to 
be lifted, not dragged, off. 

Curl the thumb into the palm of your hand and 
close the fingers loosely over it. Now double up 
the arm and place your hand in the armpit. Next, 
slide the thumb out. Now the “stunt” is to replace 
the thumb without removing your hand from the 
armpit. You will find it surprisingly difficult. 

Another trick that employs the same principle 
and nearly the same set of muscles as the first 
“stunt’’ is the following: Place the tips of your fin- 
gers together on your chest and hold your arms in 
the position that a few experiments prove best for 
resistance. Ask your friend to pull your hands 
apart. With your arms so firmly set, and your chest 
to hold the hands against, you can easily defeat 
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him. It looks so easy that, until the other fellow | 
has had a trial and has reasoned it all out, he will | 


never believe that he cannot do it. 

Stand erect with your legs straight, your heels 
together, and your toes turned out, Have some 
one stick an ordinary pin in the carpet between 
your feet. The trick is to get the pin without bend- 
ing your knees. It is easy enough to swing down 
and touch the floor, but you will find it a different 
matter to hold the position long enough to extract 
ihe pin. 

Place your friends in line, each with his right 
shoulder and the side of his right foot against the 
wall, Now ask them to stand on the right foot 
only. The result will cause a good laugh. 

Extend the body nearly parallel with the floor 
by supporting your weight on your toes and one 
arm. Let your disengaged arm and hand rest on 
your back, and between the fingers on the floor 
hold a match. The trick is to get the match with 
your teeth without touching the body to the floor. 
It calls for a strong, steady arm. 

Put a handkerchief on the floor in front of you. 
Now stand with your heels together, lower your- 
self to a crouching position, and with your elbows 
inside your knees place both hands flat on the 
floor. Stand on your hands and try to pick up the 
handkerchief with your teeth without losing your 
balance. 

Stand with your left shoulder to the wall, place 
your right foot against the wall, and without letting 
it move from its position jump over it with the left 
foot. 

Lock the first and the third finger of either 
hand, then push the second finger back and forth 
between them without unlocking them. 

Try to touch your right wrist with your right 
thumb. 

If you can do all of the “stunts” described above, 
you can justly consider yourself as an amateur 
acrobat of more than ordinary skill, 
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THE CHECKERBOARD PUZZLE 
AGAIN 


HE checkerboard puzzle that was described 
in the Boys’ Page for January, 1918, has inter- 
ested many readers, and some have offered 
solutions. One subscriber, a former teacher of 
mathematics, who used the puzzle as long ago as 
1875 to test the ability of 
students to detect errors 
in construction, writes that 
instead of placing the two 
triangles made from the 
pieces in Fig. 1 so that they 
seem to form a rectangle, 
Fig. 2, he turned one of 
them over and placed it 
against the other, so that 
the two seemed to form an 
isosceles triangle, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 
As every student of geometry knows, the base 
of an isosceles triangle multiplied by the altitude 





FIG, | 





FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 


and divided by two gives the area. In the case of 
this triangle we have 10 x 13 = 130 + 2 = 65, the area 
that it appears to have, instead of 64, its real area. 
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CITY PHOTOGRAPHY 


NCE the first novelty of using a camera has 

abated, most amateur photographers feel 

that their chances for getting interesting 
pictures would be much greater in any other 
place than the one in which they live ; those whose 
homes are in the city are especially inclined to 
think that there are few opportunities at hand. 
The truth of the matter is that they can find 
plenty of interesting material if they will only 
open their eyes, 

We may classify the leading subjects available 
under these general heads: landscapes, architec- 
ture, street scenes, and genre, or story-telling 
igure groups. If you live in a seaport or a city 
situated on a large river or lake, you can add 
water-front views, shipping, bridges, and so forth. 

One secret of getting the most artistic studies— 
wherever you are—lies in selecting the seemingly 
little bits, rather than a great mass of scenery. 
Che trunk of a picturesque tree seen against some 
simple mass of shrubbery, the whole diversified 
‘y pleasing lights and shadows, affords ample 
iaterial for one composition. By avoiding inhar- 
nonious artificial objects when arranging compo- 
sitions it is not difficult to obtain landscapes in 
city parks that have the appearance of nature in 
the wild state. 

By going over the same ground at different times 
of day and seasons of the year you can further 
‘acrease the possibilities of variation in treatment. 
fhe presence of snow often works wonderful 
‘vansformations in subjects that seem to lack the 
seeded accent in summer, and the leafless trees 
ot early spring sometimes permit a vista that is 
closed when the foliage is thick. 

_ Architectural material for fine pictures is plenti- 

i. An interesting collection might be started by 
‘ying to get picturesque and unusual impressions 


buildings, or rising above a mass of foliage. Such 
compositions, too, are frequently very effective 
when seen against a cloudy sunset sky. 

Street scenes provide opportunities for many 
animated compositions, since from any chosen 
point can be seen a constantly changing mass of 
traffic, which makes possible numberless com- 
binations in the foreground of a picture. Atmos- 
phere plays an important part here; some of the 
most pictorial street studies have been made on 
misty days or during a shower, when the reflec- 
tions from wet pavements gave an added element 
of interest. Night views are still another phase of 
the subject, but moving traffic cannot of course 
be shown on account of the long exposures neces- 
sary, Which range from a few minutes to half an 
hour. That does not mean, however, that the street 
must be empty of traffic when the exposure is 
made, because so long as figures or vehicles with- 
out lights are in motion they will make no impres- 
sion upon the film. If a lighted vehicle is about to 
cross the field of vision, hold something over the 
lens until it passes out of range. 

The worker who prefers human figures for the 
dominant note has a chance of catching genre 
compositions. Tact and courtesy will accomplish 
much, but it is better to look for other models 
rather than press the matter. The children on the 
streets are usually quite willing to pose, but, since 
unconscious, natural grouping should be the aim, 
it is better that the model should not know when 
you release the shutter. 

Owing to the frequent need for quick manipula- 
tion, as well as the desirability of making the least 
possible display of apparatus in street and genre 
work, a moderately small camera is very desir- 
able. For the best results in street snapshots a 
good lens—a first-class, rapid rectilinear, at least 
—is necessary, because in many instances it is not 
possible to make an exposure longer than one 
twenty-fifth of a second without showing blur in 
the moving traffic; and if the buildings are tall, 
there is of course a further difficulty in the strong 
shadows that they cast. 

If you wish to attempt serious architectural 
work, a plate camera with swing back, used on a 
tripod, is by all means the best, but it need not be 
of large size. 
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TWO GAMES WITH AUTHORS 
"Tita nia authors first in a serious and then 


ih a playful mood supplies the material for 

the two following games. The first and more 
studious game might well be called one of local- 
ization, for its purpose is to find the place where 
literary characters belong. The characters should 
be taken from well-known modern fiction as well 
as from classic literature. 

The host meets his guests with cards or slips of 
paper, prepared beforehand, on which is written 
a list of characters. The characters should be 
numbered, and opposite each one a blank space 
should be left for the name of the book from which 
the character is taken and the name of the author. 
The length of the list depends, of course, upon the 
amount of time that you wish to devote to the game ; 
it should contain at least thirty characters. 

Each guest receives one card, upon which he 
writes his name. Then, after the name of each 
character he writes the name of the book in which 
it appears, if he knows it. The leader then collects 
the lists, compares each with a correct list, checks 
the number of correct answers on each list, and 
writes that number against the guest’s name. The 
prize goes, of course, to the guest who succeeds 
in placing correctly the largest number of names. 

The following will serve as a specimen list 
of characters, which may be revised to suit the 
players: Shylock, Philip Nolan, Priscilla, Rowena, 
Becky Sharp, Uriah Heap, Rip Van Winkle, Des- 
demona, Cassius, Scrooge, Jean Valjean, Minne- 
haha,.Boaz, Sam Weller, Ellen Montgomery, Jo, 
Meg Merrilies, Bianca, Donatello, Falstaff, Lance- 
lot, Mark Tapley, Portia, Lady Clare, Una, Mr. 
Micawber, Rosalind, Fagin, Barkis, the Fat Boy, 
Mr. Britling, Penrod, John Ridd, Beatrice Esmond. 

The second game is played in a more frivolous 
mood. Each guest writes the name of a book at 
the head of a sheet of paper. The paper is folded 
over so that the writing is hidden, and then is 
handed by each guest to the neighbor at his left 
hand. That neighbor adds an author’s name, folds 
the paper so that the writing is not visible, and 





| 
| description of the book itself. The price of the 
| book is added, then a verse or a pithy sentence 
that might characterize a book, and finally a criti- 
cism. And so, in the manner outlined, the papers 
go from one player to another. 

The leader then gathers all the papers together 
and reads each aloud. 
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THE WEATHER CHAMELEON 


VERY curious and trustworthy weather de- 
A vice is the so-called chameleon barometer. 
In making it the first thing is to cut out a 
disk of white cardboard four or five inches in 
diameter. In the centre draw a circle of a diameter 
about half that of the cardboard. Divide the space 
outside the inner circle into four equal parts. Cut 
a piece of dead-black 
paper just the size of 
the inner circle and 
paste it in place so that 
it looks like the bull’s- 
eye of a target. 

Cut the chameleon 
from white blotting 
paper, of a size that 
will fit into the inner 
circle. 

To make the cha- 
meleon useful as a 
weather prophet get a 
| druggist to mix one or the other of these two com- 
| pounds: No. 1. Cobalt chloride, 1 part; gelatin, 10 








passes it on again. The next neighbor writes a | 


f the notable buildings in your city—pictures that | parts; water, 100 parts. No. 2. Cuprie chloride, 1 

itl be as different as possible from the commer- | part; gelatin, 10 parts; water, 100 parts. Paint the 
“al, matter-of-fact rendering seen on post cards | chameleon with whichever compound you get. If 
and the like. The way to go about such a matter | it is No. 1, the chameleon will be pink in damp 
‘Sto study your subject at different times of day | weather and when rain is to be expected, purple 
nd under different atmospheric conditions, before | when the weather -is doubtful, and bright blue 
ou attempt to make an exposure. Lighting con- | when it is likely to be fair. If you use compound 
‘tions alter the aspect of an architectural subject | No. 2, the chameleon will be reddish in color in 
‘ S Much as they alter that of a landscape. One | damp weather, orange when a change is impend- 
tilding may need direct sunshine to bring out | ing, and clear yellow when fair weather is to be 
some pleasing detail effectively; another will | expected. 
prove more impressive when wrapped in fog. | After studying the changes that the chameleon 
; In many instances it is better to include only a | undergoes with changes in the weather, finish the 
Pare of the building, such as the fagade or the | barometer by lettering the three upper sections of 
portico. If a tower or spire of graceful proportions | the rim “wet,” “variable” and “dry,” and painting 
be the most prominent feature, that may be photo- | each in the color that the chameleon assumes in 
craphed as it appears over the roofs of surrounding | the weather condition therein named. 








Why Does it Taste so Good? 


HY does Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or toast, go 
right to the ‘‘spot’? when you are hungry? 
Answer: For the same reason that roasted peanuts, fresh from the peanut man, 
always taste so good that you can’t stop eating until you have finished the bag. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is just fresh roasted peanuts—ground into butter —a 
smooth creamy butter, free from grit or any bitter taste. It’s good for you, too. 
Ask your mother to get a jar today, but be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand—the kind 
that always tastes so good. 


BeecH-Nut PackinG Company, CANAJOHARIE, NEw Yorx 


“Foods of Finest Flavor”’ 
Beech-Nut Peanut 
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Its excellence— 
tested by time 
—has made its 
reputation ; in- 
creased its pop- 
ularity; placed 
it on the well 
stocked medi- 
cine shelves of 
American 
homes. At all 
druggists— 30c 
a bottle. 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Contains No 
Opiate— 


Safe for Young 
and Old 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 
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NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better 
adapted to handle all kinds of family sewing, from the 
sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high-grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


. This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion, is equipped with the latest 
improvements and attachments, sold to Companion readers at a 
very low price, arid delivered free at your nearest freight station 
(in U.S.). Choice of seven styles, foot treadle, electric, or rotary. 
Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the whole story. Write for it to-day. 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tok any questions you wise 


a | about the contents of Cus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 











FAMILY PAGE.” FEBRUARY 


Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
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towns, villages and rural districts will be welcoming 

back the sons who went forth from them to take part 
in the world fight for freedom. Each of those places will have 
its special way of receiving the home-comers; but some of 
them may like to avail themselves of the Victory Service that 
The Companion herewith offers. 

It is a community service, designed to serve the double 
purpose of celebrating the victory with joy and thanksgiving 
and of setting forth the chief influence that worked toward 
victory; namely, the patriotism and devotion of the people, 
under the guidance of God. 

The service is very simple. All the stage furnishings and 
properties are plain, and the costumes are easily made. No 
fixed number of persons is required for the service. As few as 
twenty can take part, or as many as forty. The exercises can 
be held either in a building or outdoors. The directions given 
here are for an indoor presentation, but the idea can be car- 
ried out on a lawn, with shrubbery for a background and a 
low platform for a stage. : 


Ni through the country for a year or more to come 


SCENE I 


The service begins with the singing by a choir and the congre- 
gation of O God, Our Help in Ages Past. When the singing ends, 
the concealed organist plays the national airs of the principal 
Allies, in the order in which those nations came into the war—that 
is, Serbia, France, Belgium, Great Britain, Japan and Italy. The 
music, sufficiently subdued to give the effect of distance, is in- 
tended to convey the idea that the countries it represents are 
already in the midst of the war. As each air is played, a girl wear- 
ing the colors and carrying the flag of the nation to which the air 
belongs comes upon the stage. After placing the flag in a position 
assigned to it, she retires. Except for these flags, which may be 
placed in a row of sockets at the rear, the stage is almost bare of 
furnishings. A reading desk for the use of the leader may be placed 
at the extreme left. If there is room, hang pictures of Washington 
and other great Americans on the walls. At the right is the national 
flag, at the left the church flag, each attached to a fixed staff, but 
furled, Across the rear wall, as high as possible, is stretched a 
white banner with the inscription, in green letters, April, 1917. 

The pastor or leader advances to the reading desk and reads as 
impressively as possible the President’s proclamation of war. As 
he speaks the last word, the lights, which have been low, suddenly 
leap up. A bugle or cornet sounds To the Color, and immediately 
the Stars and Stripes, operated by a cord from behind the scenes, 
is unfurled. The choir begins The Star-Spangled Banner, and the 
audience, rising, joins in the singing. At the end of the song there 
is a pause; then the music passes into march time, and the sound 
of marching feet is heard. This is intended to suggest the gathering 
of the armies and the departure for the front. The effect is pro- 
duced by having hidden marchers mark time to the music—at first 
only two or three of them, then more and more, then fewer and 
fewer until the sound dies away. There is a moment of silence; 
then the leader begins to read the 20th Psalm. At the ending of the 
Psalm the church flag is unfurled, the choir and the congregation 
sing Onward, Christian Soldiers. The scene ends. 


SCENE Il 


The organ plays martial music softly until the beginning of the 
next scene. The music may well be airs of the songs the soldiers 
themselves have made familiar and popular. In place of the white 
banner that occupied the rear wall and bore the inscription, April, 
1917, appears now a banner of dark crimson with the inscription, 
1917-1918, in white lettering. There are also a few service flags, 
some with one star, some with more, and a large service flag that 
carries a number of stars. If there is a service flag that represents 
the church or the community, that should be the one used. 

The leader reads from Isaiah xli, 1-21. The choir and the congre- 
gation sing in unison God Bless Our Native Land. Then comes a 
responsive or an individual reading of the 27th Psalm. 

The leader’s address follows. It should be as far as possible— 
in language, at least—his own; but it should follow a definite line 
of thought, and proceed in an orderly and logical course. What is 
here given is intended not to be committed to memory or recited 
but to be used only as a suggestion and guide for those who have 
not access to the necessary facts, or who lack the confidence to 
make the address wholly original. . 

As the speaker goes on to tell of the mounting enthusiasm and 
patriotism of the people, and of the great activities that came into 
being during the first summer of the war, the stage begins to fill 
slowly with characters, each one of whom represents some special 
and, if possible, local organization of the war and enters as that 
organization is named. 

The characters are dressed in such a way as to represent, so far 
as possible, the things for which they stand. Some are in uniform; 
some are in civilian clothes and have only a distinguishing mark 
or symbol to show what they represent. Among the number may 
be the following characters: 

A young woman in the uniform of the Red Cross. 

Young men representing the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Salvation Army and Y. M. H. A. 

Four girls: about ten years of age representing the four Liberty 
Loans, each one carrying some striking poster that was identified 
with the loan that she represents. 

Little boys or little girls with thrift-stamp or war-savings- 
stamp posters, or with an enlarged representation of the thrift 
stamp or war savings stamp. 

A Boy Scout. 

A Girl Scout. 

One or two women with surgical dressings. 

A very small child carrying a large food-conservation card, 
or a food-conservation poster. 

A girl and a.boy dressed to represent war gardeners. 





A man and a woman dressed to represent war-time labor, each 
carrying some symbolic tool. 


The Leader’s Address. Part I 


We have met here to-day after more than four years of conflict 
and sacrifice and suffering to celebrate the cessation of hostilities 
and the inevitable conclusion of a peace based on victory but 
rooted in everlasting justice. It is well on such an occasion to look 
back and to consider briefly some of the causes that, under Provi- 
dence, have brought us to this splendid outcome. 

We are a peace-loving people; a nation well-disposed toward all, 
quick with sympathy and material aid in time of trouble, seeking 
neither extention of territory nor political or commercial aggran- 
dizement at the expense of others. We ask only to be left free to 
exercise those rights for which our fathers fought, and to enjoy 
the heritage that they bequeathed to us. And as we crave those 
blessings for ourselves, so, also, we wish others to enjoy them. 

It was therefore with incredulous ears that we heard of the 
events of August, 1914. We could not bring ourselves to believe, at 
first, that a nation that we had looked upon as one of the most 
highly civilized in the world had shown its promise to be as fragile 
as glass, had made “‘treaty” & joke of diplomats, and with cynical 
assumption and unexampled brutality had attacked one innocent 
people in order the more easily to crush another. 

But a host of witnesses came forward with evidence that could 
not be shaken; a multitude of atrocities cried out to us in a voice 
that would not be stilled. Our ships, laden with innocent cargoes 
and bound for neutral ports, were sunk without warrant or warn- 
ing. Our sailors were set adrift far from shore in open boats, 
inadequately provisioned, to live or die, as the elements might 
decree. The crowning horror was the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Our patience had been mistaken for weakness or fear; our pro- 
tests called forth only insolence, and we saw that events were 
moving toward the inevitable end. That end was the President’s 
proclamation of a state of war, and the nation that had sat so long 
restive but confident in its strength turned resolutely to arms. 

Who of us can forget those days! We have been called the 
Melting Pot of the world, and the metaphor is not inappropriate. 
As the flames play about a caldron of metal, there is a period in 
the beginning when they seem of no effect. Within the crucible 
each separate mass still maintains its place and retains its indi- 
viduality; but as the heat continues and grows fiercer, one by one 
the inert masses stir and slip and disappear, until suddenly and 
without commotion, where a moment before had been sharp cor- 
ners and separation, there is now one smooth homogeneous molten 
mass, ready to be poured into whatever mould the master’s hand 
shall determine. 

So it was with us. The declaration of war fused us into one 
people. 

The church became once more the Church Militant. Out from 
her doors marched our young men, strong in the lessons she had 
taught them, confident in her promises, happy in her hope. In step 
with those boys marched the foster mother whose love is universal, 
and whose children are the needy and the suffering of every land 
and nation. The Red Cross needs no praise of words, for its deeds 
speak with the tongues of angels. [Enter representative of the Red 
Cross.]} 

There were brothers in uniform but without arms who fought as 
truly and as bravely as their brothers who bore arms; for wherever 
the faint and the thirsty were in need of food and drink, wherever 
men lay wounded and in need of help, wherever the dying sought 
a comforter and a confidant to receive their last words and trans- 
mit their few possessions, there, ready and waiting, regardless of 
danger, were the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. [Enter young men representing Y. M. C. A., K. of C., 
S. A. and Y. M. H. A.) 

The financiers and the great leaders of industry helped us to arm 
ourselves with the mighty weapon of money. With unhesitating 
patriotism and unquestioning faith they organized the resources 
of the country in four unprecedented Liberty Loans, which told 
our marching millions of the strength that lay behind them and of 
the will that had dedicated it to their support. [Znter representa- 
tives of the four Liberty Loans.] 

Nor was it alone the great and obvious resources of the nation 
that offered themselves in prompt and willing aid. From little 
towns, remote country villages, lonely farms, even from the squalor 
and poverty of city slums, began to flow the little golden rivulets 
that, merging into one great stream, have given us the flood of 
small bonds and of war savings and thrift stamps. [Enter represent- 
atives of war savings and thrift stamps.] 

In our halls and our places of worship our women gathered to 
do the homely tasks that only their patient fingers can perform; 
and from those meeting places has gone forth a never-ending 
supply of clothing, bandages, surgical dressings and little personal 
comforts that have saved the lives of millions and fortified the 
spirit of other millions still. [Enter women with surgical dressings.] 

In their homes those same women have sought by every means 
in their power to conserve the nation’s resources of food, and by 
their will to endure uncomplainingly have sweetened the war- 
embittered years. [Enter child representing food conservation.] 

In millions of home gardens hands unaccustomed to the tools of 
husbandry have ploughed and planted and hoed and watered and 
weeded,—have lengthened their hours of labor, and shortened their 
hours of sleep, and foregone altogether their periods of diversion, 
—in order that the land might bring forth more abundantly for 
those at the front. [Enter home gardeners.] . 

Even our boys and girls, touched with the fire of patriotism and 
burning with eagerness to do their part, have turned their hands 











to new and sometimes irksome duties, until they have established 
forever in the hearts of all of us their right to a place in our great 
army of war workers. [Enter Boy Scout and Girl Scout.] 

Finally, there is the multitude of those whose muscles are strong 
and whose hands are skilled to work in metal and wood and leather 
and fabrics; who build ships and houses and bridges and railways; 
who fashion guns and ammunition ; who spin and weave and make 
garments. How willingly have they given of their best! How nobly 
have they demonstrated the power and the patriotism of labor! 
[Enter representatives of labor.] t 

This [with a gesture including all the characters that represent 
the different war-time organizations] is America at war! 

While the leader has been speaking the different characters 
have been ranging themselves, according to a preconcerted plan, 
on the right and the left at the back of the stage, the smallest in 
front, the next in size behind them, and so on. 

When all are in their places and the leader has made an end of 
speaking, the organ breaks into My Country, ’Tis of Thee, and the 
whole assemblage sings the hymn. At the last word the actors in 
the pageant turn simultaneously and salute the national flag. It 
would be wholly appropriate to use at this point the Pledge to the 
Flag, originated by The Youth’s Companion in 1892, and now used 
in schools and elsewhere throughout the country. The organ plays 
inspiring music, and the scene closes. 


SCENE Ill 


This scene opens with the setting virtually the same as that of 
the last scene, but with the occupants of the stage facing the audi- 
ence. The pictures of the patriots have been hung with laurel 
wreaths, and among the blue stars on the service flags there now 
appear gold stars. The crimson banner at the rear has been re- 
placed by one of black, with the inscription, Midsummer, 1918, in 
dark red. The leader again takes his place at the desk and makes 
a brief summary of the state of affairs at midsummer of last year. 
He dwells upon the delicacy of the balance during the days when 
the German power was at its maximum energy and seemed at the 
very point of breaking through to Paris, then upon the turn of the 
tide in the west and the dawn of a new day. 


The Leader’s Address. Part Il 


It is the spring of 1918. The armies of two contending civiliza- 
tions are facing each other on the western front, ready for what 
both know is to be the death struggle. Russia has collapsed, and 
for months Germany has been withdrawing men from the eastern 
front and moving them to France and Belgium. England and France 
have been making every effort within their power to match in 
numbers the ever-growing German hosts, and turning anxious 
eyes to us. Our forces have begun to cross, but as yet in numbers 
too small to be more than a promise. From the east only has come 
a gleam of light. There Jerusalem, the Holy City, the cradle of our 
faith, so full of memories precious alike to Jew and Christian, has 
fallen to the British arms, and is once more in the hands of those 
to whom the faith that went out from it was our sanction for the 
war. But beside the mighty struggle in the west it seems as nothing. 

In March the storm breaks. The German leaders, with a tremen- 
dous concentration of men and an overwhelming use of artillery, 
crush the British Fifth Army before Cambrai and drive forward 
almost to Amiens; and two months later, attacking along the 
Aisne, they hurl the French back upon the Marne. 

They are days of depression and anxiety, for more than once the 
line barely holds. A few thousand less men at Montdidier and 
Chateau-Thierry, a few hours’ delay in getting them there, and 
how different would be the story! - 

But the lash of our reverses has stung us to a realizing sense of 
imminent disaster. We are now awake. The military leader for 
whom the world had been waiting has been found and put at the 
head of all the Allied forces. We have built our bridge of ships 
across the Atlantic, and over it our hosts are pouring at the rate 
of two hundred thousand and three hundred thousand a month. 
Already—and it is only midsummer—we have more than a million 
men in France. 

And now it is the 15th of July, the day on which Ludendorff 
begins the great attack that stretches all the way from Soissons 
to Massiges, in the battle that is meant to force the passage of 
the Marne and drive forward on Paris. But east of Reims the 
French, with an American division to help, stop him short, and 
at Chateau-Thierry, where he crosses the Marne, the Americans 
throw him back. July 18 sees the beginning of that great series of 
counter-blows by which Marshal Foch shows himself to be the 
master of the best military genius that Germany can send against 
him, and the Allies prove that they are superior, in morale and 
military efficiency, if not in numbers, to those who are seeking to 
put the world in bondage. : 

It is the turn of the tide. From that moment there is nothing 
but retreat for the armies of the enemy. One after another the 
great defensive lines, supposed to be impregnable, give way; one 
after another important railway centres and points of concentra- 
tion and distribution fall; and ever behind the retreating armies 
lift the fires of burning German military stores—masses of flame 
that announce a moral judgment more terrible than the forced 
destruction of material things. As in the case of Moscow burning 
in the face of the invading armies of Napoleon, “It seemed as if 
the earth were lighted up that the nations might behold the scene. 
As that mighty sea of fire gathered and heaved and rolled up- 
ward, and yet higher, till its flames licked the stars and fired the 
whole heavens, it did seem as though the God of the nations was 
writing in characters of flame on the front of his throne that doom 

that shall fall upon the strong nation which tramples in scorn 
upon the weak.” 

The leader now reads the first six verses of the 52d chapter 
of Isaiah, and continues: 


The Leader’s Address. Part Ill 
Turn now once more to the east, and behold the forces of the 
Allies in firm possession of the old land between the rivers 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 

estion of the lungs—and 
Cesndave slapped astinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


_And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 


Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 


Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 















BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


ickly Relieve 
Coughing, Hoarseness, Sore Throat 
For seventy years these tablets have been 
y serving speakers, lecturers, era 
sts and thousands of others, “a 
easing _ ren gw hacking cough, 
voice, bron i 
prevalent in Dlg 
Not a confection, but a genuine remedy. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful oe 
ents, hence are especially safe for 
A small piece relieves a sore throat. 
Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75¢ $1.25. At all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


‘or Continent of America: ; 
cer Co., Inc., re York—Toronto 




















_Earn Money 


: With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, too. 
You can buy your — typewriter. A genuine 





3100 Oliver now for only $57. Pay only $3 per 
aonth. This is the same A il ag used by Pal 
the big concerns. Over sold. Easy to learn. 
We ship it for free ral Write for catalog 
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your parents. When ~' 

see how easy it is, they 
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where history grows dim in the mist of years— | 


where God walked with man in the Garden, and | 


our first parents, driven out, were confronted by 
the angel of the flaming sword and became wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. Look, too, upon 
the Holy Land and see the British drive the Turk 
from the plain of Esdraelon, the ancient battlefield 
of Armageddon; from the valley of the Jordan; 
from ancient Damascus, where the Crusaders 
fought in vain more than seven hundred years 
ago; from the hills of Galilee and from Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of that Saviour whose authority 
they dispute and whose name they revile. 


From behind the curtain the choir takes up the 
prophet’s chant: 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace; that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! 

Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; 
with the voice together shall they sing; for 
they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall 
bring again Zion. 

Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord 
hath comforted his people, he hath redeemed 
Jerusalem. 

The Lord hath made bare his holy arm 
in the eyes of all the nations; and all the 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of 
our God.. 


The leader proceeds to tell of the achievements 
of the American army in the late summer and fall: 


The Leader’s Address. Part IV 


Of the achievements of our own high-hearted 
men it is beéoming to speak, not boastfully, but 
modestly, and in grateful acknowledgment to 
those devoted heroes of Belgium and France and 
England and Serbia and Italy who showed us the 
way and walked before us in it; and yet in the 
years to come we shall have no reason to hang our 
heads. Whenever men speak the names of Seiche- 
prey and Cantigny; of Chateau-Thierry; of Bel- 
leau Wood, Bouresches and Vaux; of St. Mihiel; 
of Malancourt; of the Argonne Forest—they will 
think of American soldiers and of the history that 
they helped to write there. In reverence for the 
ideals that they had drawn in with their breath in | 
this, their country, they went forth smilingly to 
offer, and alas! in so many cases, to give, their | 
lives that other men might see the beauty of those 
ideals and strive to attain them. Their reward is 
the knowledge that they have succeeded. They 
ask no other. 

As he stops speaking, the choir begins the hymn, 
O God of Love, O King of Peace. During the sing- 
ing the lights are gradually lowered, and in the 
dimness a new banner is raised to the wall in front 
of the old one. It is purple, with the date, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, in letters of gold. The curtains part at 
the back of the stage, and the figure of Victorious 
Peace comes forth. The figure will be much more 
effective if it appears upon a small raised platform, 
built directly behind the curtain. When the dark 
curtains have closed behind the figure she will 
give the impression of standing just above and 
beyond the company on the stage. The part should 
be taken by a young girl, straight and slender, 
dressed in flowing white robes, with a green 
wreath on her brow and the national colors bound 
from shoulder to waist. The lights are turned up, 
and the whole assemblage breaks into the hymn, 


All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. This is fol- | 
| 


lowed by a reading of the 118th Psalm. 

The organ plays martial music softly. As it plays, 
there enter from the rear at the right or the left 
the soldiers and sailors of the community who 
have returned from the war. They salute the na- 
tional flag, and take their stand at either side of 
the figure of Peace. In the grouping of the partici- 
pants care must be taken to leave an open space 
down the centre of the stage, so that the specta- 
tors can have a clear view of the flag, the soldiers 
and the sailors. 

The music now glides into the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. At the opening chords, the tallest 
soldier of the group raises the staff of the national 
flag and advances with it to the centre front of 
the stage. A boy dressed in the costume of a chor- 
ister, or of a Boy Scout if that is preferred, joins 
him with the church flag. The rest of the soldiers 
and sailors close in behind, then the other charac- 
ters. The choir begins to sing the hymn, and the 
whole company joins in. The figure of Victory 
remains in its original place. 

If there is sufficient space to allow freedom of 
movement, it may be found very effective for the 
company to march as they sing. The plan will 
work readily in an outdoor celebration, and in- 
doors, if the building is fairly large, the aisles can 
be utilized. The company moves two abreast down 
the centre of the scene, led by the church and 
national flags. When the two lines reach the stage 
again the marchers fall into their former places, 
so that at the end of the final chorus the company 
is properly grouped for the benediction. 

At the last word of the final chorus the leader 
lifts his hand, and the company bow their heads 
while he offers a prayer of thanksgiving for vic- 
torious peace. 

Then the choir, the company and'the congrega- 
tion sing the long-meter doxology—Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow! At the end, on signal 
from the leader, the company bow their heads or 
kneel for the benediction: 


The Lord bless you and keep you ; 
The Lord make his face to shine upon 
and be gracious unto you; 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
you and give you peace, 
Both now and evermore. Amen! 





The musical programme, as will be seen, is 


| 





| those who plan to use the service suggestions or | 
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last is raised on two straight rods by agents con- 


cealed behind the curtains. The management of |. 


the lights must depend upon the kind of lighting 
that is used. Electricity, of course, is the best for 
the purpose in hand. If it is hard to get enlarged 
representations of thrift and of war savings stamps, 
four of a kind placed in a square will be found to 
produce the desired effect. 

The costumes are of plain material and can be- 
made with little or no trouble. Sailor, soldier and 
Scout uniforms are easy to obtain. For the Red 
Cross uniforms white cheesecloth will serve, or 
any other thin, soft material. Simple white dresses | 
will do for the little girls and for the older girls | 
who represent the Allies. 


The Editor of the Girls’ Page will be glad to give | 





| further information that they may desire. 
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A HINT FOR SAVING FUEL 


HE rubbish can is no place for newspapers, | 

circulars and old magazines this year. One | 

familiar thrift measure is to pack the paper | 
into bundles for sale to the junkman. Another way 
of using old paper is not so well known, but it 
may be of great value this winter when the house- | 
holder begins to view with anxiety his diminishing | 
coal pile. It is a method of turning the paper into 
fuel. 

Tear the paper into pieces about eight inches 
square, throw them into a large tub or boiler, and 
cover them with boiling water. Let the paper 
stand for twenty-four hours, until it is thoroughly 
soaked. Magazines made of paper that has a firm 
texture will require longer soaking. 

Now, with your hands, mould the pulpy mass 
into balls a little smaller than an ordinary base- 
ball. Knead the pulp together thoroughly, and 
squeeze out as much of the water as possible. | 
Then set the pulp balls in the sun to dry. 

When they have dried, you can use them for 
fuel in the same way that you use coal. In a 
kitchen range, for example, the pulp balls burn | 
away to white ashes and give off an intense heat. | 
They are, in fact, a very good substitute for coal, | 
and have the added virtue of being clean to handle. 

A contributor who has three young children has | 
utilized his waste paper in this way for two years, | 
and has found it makes an appreciable “dent” in | 
his fuel bill. The children gather all the old news- 
| papers about the house every Saturday and seem | 
| to find a good deal of fun in making the pulp balls | 
and adding to the pile of newspaper briquettes. , 
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The Care and Feeding 
of Ducks 





In the series, The Family Poultry Flock 
It is in the Family Page for March 
e 9 


ROLLED-OATS BREADS 


T the time the receipt for corn-tlour breads 
A was printed in the Family Page for Novem- 
ber, 1918, the Food Administration did not 
wish rolled oats to be used as a substitute for 
wheat. This interesting variation of the “real 
Victory bread” was therefore withheld from pub- 
lication. Now, however, there is no reason why 
rolled oats should not be used for such a purpose. 
And this rolled-oats bread is so good that the Edi- 
tor of the Family Page is sure many readers will 
like to use it, even if the wheat-flour supply is no 
longer limited. 

Although the bread is not so attractive in color 
as that made with corn flour, it is light, flaky and 
fine flavored. Oats have much the same binding 
qualities as wheat; so you can use a larger pro- 
portion of them than of corn flour. The following 
well-tested rule, if accurately followed, will give 
uniformly good bread: 

Boil one and one half pounds of pared raw pota- | 
toes until they are soft; drain them and mash them 
until they are fine and light. Then put them into 
a gallon crock, as for corn-flour sponge, add one 
tablespoonful of fat, one tablespoonful of salt, one | 
half cupful of sugar, one and one half pints (three 
eupfuls) of water, including that in which the pota- 
toes were boiled. When the mixture is lukewarm, 
add one pound (about one quart) of rolled oats | 
that you have run through the meat-cutting wheel | 
of the food chopper, and a cake of yeast foam that | 
you have softened well in a scant half cupful of 
lukewarm water. Beat the mixture well, cover it 
and let it stand overnight; in the morning add 
one quarter level teaspoonful of soda and knead 
the sponge with wheat flour, just as you did in the 
case of the corn-flour bread. Let it rise and then 
bake it in the same way. 

This quantity of sponge makes about seven 
pounds of bread with two and one half pounds of 





| wheat flour. The dough, like that made with corn 


| flour, will seem very sticky during the first of the 


| kneading. Take care, however, not to work too 
| much flour into it. If you make it stiff, the finished 
loaf will not be fine grained. When you have com- 
pleted the kneading the dough should be soft and 


| elastic, yet stiff enough not to stick to your hands 
| or to the pan if you use a very light sprinkling of | 


flour. 
For thickening the sponge you can use, instead 


| of all oats or all corn flour, one half pound of each. 
| That produces a very good bread, and one that is 
| somewhat lighter in color than the bread in which 
| you use no corn. It is not essential that the oats 


simple. It includes merely well-known hymns and | 


national airs. If a bugle is not available, To the 

Color can be played on a piano or on an organ. 
The grouping should be arranged with a view | 

to.giving prominence to the soldiers, sailors and 


be ground in either case, but grinding them makes 
the bread a little finer grained. Very good, light, 
porous bread can be made by thickening the 
sponge with one half pound each of whole rolled 
| oats and white corn meal. Yellow meal can of 
course be substituted for white by those who do 
not object to the corn-meal flavor that it has and | 


standard bearers, but at the same time the chil- | that the white meal and flour lack. 


dren should have places well to the front. The 


} 


Without doubt any of the other war flours or | 


heading on the opposite page is worth studying | wheat substitutes, including rice flour and cooked 
for the suggestions it gives about the arrangement | rice, might be used for thickening the sponge in | 
of the tableau, the costumes and the properties. the way described. With corn flour or rolled oats, 
The idea of the merging of church and nation, of | bread of this sort costs about thirty-six cents for 
religion and patriotism, is the thing to be brought | seven and one half pounds, exclusive of the cost 
| of fuel. 

The flags are easily manipulated by very small | 
but strong cords that pass through the curtains a | will get the best results if you use with the sub- 
few inches from them. The banner that appears | stitutes only pure spring-wheat flour. 


out. 


In making bread by the foregoing receipts you 
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To prove to you that 
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GARDENING FOR GIRLS 


EFORE the war few girls were really inter- 

ested in cultivating a garden of their own 

or in helping to increase the crops on the 
family acres. All giris admired pretty garden 
clothes and, for the sake of wearing them, some- 
times consented to lend a hand in weeding grand- 
mother’s flower beds; but few ever thought of 
cultivating the soil either as a means of keeping 
themselves in a good physical condition or as a 
way of earning pin money. 

But the war changed ail that. To-day finds the 
American girl not only helping in the field, in 
ploughing and harvesting, but also planning vege- 
table and flower gardens as a means of increas- 
ing our production of food as well as her own 
pocket money or the family income. 

If the girl who is growing too fast will cultivate 
a small garden, give it a few months of faithful 
care, not only will she reap satisfactory harvests 
of fruit and flowers, but she herself will flourish 
and bloom. Fresh air and the intimate association 
with earth and nature work miracles in building 
health—and in building character, too, for a defi- 
nite purpose diligently pursued is good for the 
soul. 

One mother gave her daughter—who at the age 
of fifteen was pale, thin and anemic—the entire 
charge of their yard, which measured forty by 
seventy feet. Since there was no man to keep it in 
order, for all the man power of the town had been 
called to military service or placed in essential 
industries, the yard had received only enough at- 
tention to keep it looking respectable. The girl 
undertook the work with indifference, but she con- 
scientiously applied herself to it for the stipulated 
half hour every morning and every evening. 

As the few trees were soon trimmed and every- 
thing was in good order, she found it necessary to 
plan work to keep herself busy. She began to read 
books on gardening and soon began to send regu- 
larly for the pamphlets that are to be had free of 
the Department of Agriculture. The subtle attrac- 
tion of seed and plant catalogues began to take 
hold of her, and in a little while she was laying 
out beds and sowing seeds. The perfunctoriness 
of her work lessened as her enthusiasm awak- 
ened, As the spring days went on, she spent more 
and more time in the yard, digging, hoeing, raking 
with ever-increasing energy. She was often tired 
and stiff after her work, but she soon began to 
notice how good her simple meals tasted and how 
well she slept. 

She planned a small “picture”’ garden in the back 
part of the yard, in which she planted wild ferns 
and wild flowers gathered from the woods and 
fields. She learned how to hoard leaf mould, and 
how to transplant fir trees and small pines. Soon 
she began to take real delight in getting down to 
the good brown earth with her bare hands. As 
summer approached, she bought a small lawn 
mower and trimmed the grass herself, so that her 
family would not have to hire a boy to do it. 

By that time-the front lawn had become a stretch 
of green velvet, bordered with fringed wood fern 
and ageratum, and the picture garden in the rear 
of her yard had taken on the colors of an Italian 
sunset ; the girl had almost | for gotten that she had 
ever been tired or cross ; and 
nights were also things of the past. Since ‘then 
she has grown to be a strong, vigorous girl, and 
is now engaged in hard mental work for nine or 
ten months of the year. When she feels that she 
is in danger of being overtired, or when toward 
vacation time she begins to be conscious of 
“nerves,” she seeks a spot where she can work 
outdoors and dig and plant to her heart’s content; 
and when it is at all practicable she sleeps in the 


open. 
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THE COST OF LOAFING 


HEN a girl sets out to succeed in a busi- 

ness position, there are a number of luxu- 

ries that she has to forego. Among them, 
along with sleeping late in the morning, comes 
loafing. There is no time in a busy office for 
pottering over tasks, for it is no place for idling | 
away the minutes either in memory or in anticipa- | 
tion ef some good time; nor is it the place to ex- | 
change gossip. Not there, if anywhere, can a girl 
afford to be found doing nothing. 

Of course, no self-respecting girl will shirk in 
the midst of pressing duties; the real temptation 
to waste time comes after the rush of the day is 
over—when there is nothing to do except tasks 
that seem unimportant. Self-indulgence comes 
high to the girl who does not realize that the little 
jobs really need to be done; that it pays to clean 
up the office, even if that is the janitor’s business; 
and that quiet days can be used to anticipate 
busy days ahead. If she does not keep her mail- 
ing lists and her records and files up-to-date, she 
will surely cause delay in somé important work on 
the day of greatest pressure. Efficiency in turn- 
ing every second to profitable account; perfecting 
every detail of her work should be her aim. 

Loafing is of course expensive to the employer 





who wants to buy intelligent service and devotion 
to his interests; but he can shift the cost,to the 
girl herself, who finds that she pays for being a 
slacker by the loss of a hoped-for promotion, or 
perhaps by the loss of her position. 

Even then the girl cannot tell how much the 
loafing costs until she considers what other uses 
could be made of the time that is wasted. The girl 
in an office has many chances to invest her time 
profitably, whether she is the sole worker in a 
sinall office or one of fifty girls in a large one. In 
an office where many are employed she can study, 
when she is not particularly busy, what her fellow 
workers are doing. If they are doing tasks similar 
to hers, she can test her own methods of work ; if 
they are doing different things, she can learn about 
the business as a whole. Thus she can steadily 
increase her efficiency. 

In any office she may have access to the files 
and records to study the history of the business 
and the methods that have helped to make it suc- 
cessful. She can become familiar with the names 
of the persons with whom she is likely to have 
dealings, and with the terminology that she ought 
to understand. She can increase her information 
by reading the trade papers in the field of her 
employer’s business and interests. By so doing 
she will make herself more efficient in her own 
work and will be able to make helpful sugges- 
tions about the business. 

Such an exhibition of initiative and interest 
does not go unrewarded. If the girl who has 
loafed will compare what she is and what she 
has won with what she might have won and what 
she might have been, she will find that she has 
paid high for her leisure. 
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ANOTHER GAME WITH NAMES 
FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


CORRESPONDENT writes that the hotel- 
A register game published in the department 
pages some time ago was played with 
marked suecess at a church “sociable,” and that 
it suggested another use for names in connection 
with an entertainment. 

The new plan was carried out at a valentine 
party. Red cardboard hearts, two inches in diam- 
eter with loops of string attached were provided 
for the guests to wear. 
Each heart was inscribed 
with a word and a figure. 
The word revealed the 
wearer’s family name for 
the occasion and at the 
same time the particular 
part that he or she would 
be expected to play in the 
plans of the evening; the 
figure indicated the num- 
ber of persons who would 
fall under that particular 
classification. 

Thus, if a heart was 
inscribed Speech, 3, the 
bearer understood that 
she belonged to the Speech 
family and was expected 
to search until she found 
two other members of it. 
If a second player’s heart 
was marked Charade, 5, 
she must not stop until she 
had found the other four guests who were to yg 
charades for the enjoyment of the gathering 
Other family names were Stunt, Trick, Riddle 
and Gymnastics. One girl found herself labeled 
Solo, 1. 

When the guests were at length correctly 
grouped, the members of each group consulted 
together and made-plans how they should per- 
form their particular part. No one was allowed to 
refuse. 

Should the entertainment be held on All Fools’ 
Day, the guests should wear fools’ caps. Counter- 
feit refreshments should be served from a grab 
bag in true grab-bag style. After that, real refresh- 
ments should be served. Further adaptations of 
the game will suggest themselves for other special 
occasions. 
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WITH SCISSORS AND WALL PAPER 


ITTLE girls can have a great deal of fun with 
the odds and ends of wall paper that are to be 
found in almost every home, Or, if you live 

near a wall-paper store, you can have for the 
asking one of the books of sample papers that the 
dealer throws away when they become out of date. 

Cut two or three colored pictures of women and 
children from a fashion sheet and mount them on 
cardboard, Choose those figures in which the arms 
are separated from the sides. Or, if you prefer, 
you can draw bodies for the dolls and paste on 
heads cut from the fashion pictures. 

When the dolls are finished, lay each one on a 
sheet of paper and with a pencil make an outline 
from the shoulders down. That will give you sev- 
eral complete dress patterns, to be used as guides. 

Wall papers come in many colors and designs. 
Choose your wall paper, place your patterns on 
it and cut out a dress or a hat or other articles of 
wearing apparel. Cut tabs at the top of each dress 
to fasten it to the doll’s shoulders. If you choose, 
you can add bright trimmings cut from wall 
paper or other paper and pasted on, or the trim- 
mings may be put on the dress itself with colored 
crayons. 

Paper-doll furniture can also be “upholstered” 
with wall paper. Cut out an oblong piece of card- 
board for each piece of furniture, and on the card- 
| board cut legs, backs or sides, and bend them to 
| the shape desired. Cit away superfluous parts and 
paste on the wall-paper covering. Box covers will 
| furnish all the cardboard that you need. A piece of 

wall paper folded in two straight 
| creases is stiff enough to stand 





together in a chain. To make a pin wheel, cut a| their corners have been mitred, as indicated in 


small square of wall paper from each of its cor- 
ners alinost to the centre; then fold every alter- 
nate corner back to the centre, and fasten the 
four corners with a pin stuck through the centre. 
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TAM - O’- SHANTERS 


M-O’-SHANTERS are always popular 

with schoolgitls. They are not only comfort- 

able but also economical and simple to make. 

A band of buckram or of pliable cardboard is all 
that is needed for a frame. 

The tam-o’-shanter shown in Fig. 1 is made of 
Scotch plaid. It requires half a yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Cut two circular pieces, 
each eleven inches in diameter. Cut a paper pat- 
tern of the head size of a hat that fits well and, 
following that, cut an ellipse in’ the 
centre of one piece of the material; 
that piece is for the under side of the 
tam-o’-shanter. In cutting be sure to 
make a notch indicating the proper 
head size; and be sure to allow for 
seams—otherwise the tam-o’-shanter 
will be too large when finished. Seam 
the outer edges of the wrong sides of 
both pieces together, and turn the hat 
right side out. Cut a band of buckram 
about one and one half inches wide 
long enough to fit round the elliptical 
opening. Sew the ends of the band to- 
gether, cover it with plaid material, 
and sew it into place, following the il- 
lustration here given. Line the hat with 
sateen or silk, trim it with a band of 
plaid or black ribbon, and finish it at 
the side with a flat, tailored bow. 


THE COLLEGE TAM-O’-SHANTER 

The college tam-o’-shanter shown in 
Fig. 2 is made of biack or of any other 
colored velvet. It requires half a yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Cut two pieces of velvet, 
each eleven inches square. Cut an elliptical open- 
ing in one piece, fit it to your head, and allow for 
the seams and the head size, according to the di- 
rections given for Fig. 1. Make four false seams 








4 the under-side piece, one at each point of that 
piece, and all running toward the centre. 
Seam the two squares of material to- 
gether along the outer edges as you did 
in Fig. 1. Make a band of buckram one 
and one half inches wide, as in Fig. 1, to 
fit the size of the head and cover it by sew- 
ing on a piece of velvet or satin in soft 
folds. Line the hat with sateen or silk, 
and finish it with a tassel of silk or wool. 

For novel trimmings for either of the 
tam-o’-shanters draw conventional ‘“re- 
peat” patterns round the velvet- or satin- 
covered band of buckram (see Fig. 2) 
and outline or embroider the design with 
a darning stitch in different colored silk 
or wool. 
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PROFITS FROM POTATO 
CHIPS 


{The nineteenth in The Companion 
series Earning Money at Home) 


YOUNG woman who was on the lookout for 

A a@ way of making money that would bring 

immediate results decided to turn to account 

her chief 
tato chips. 

The grocer with whom she traded readily agreed 
to provide free space for her wares in his store. 
Her main outlay was a skillet, a perforated uten- 
sil for turning, a pail of pure, sweet lard and a 
basket of potatoes. As the chips browned, they 
were laid to dry on sheets of Manila paper, and 
later wrapped in waxed paper and weighed. Each 
consignment was marked with a card guarantee- 
ing its freshness; the excellence of the product 
was left to speak for itself. 

That was four years ago. Since then the experi- 
ment has grown into a real business. Now the 
leading grocers of the city have found a big de- 
mand for the chips, and so are willing to send for 
their daily supply. The manager has equipped 
her kitchen with many labor-saving devices, and 
now employs two competent workers to help her 
with her daily output. She buys potatoes by the 
cartload and puts the chips up in quarter-pound 
boxes attractively labeled. Those boxes sell read- 
ily for fifteen cents apiece and bring a very fair 
profit indeed. 
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A SNAPSHOT HOLDER 


END some of your most cheerful snapshots in 
this little holder to your friends—to soldier 
boys still in camp at home or across the water. 

Take a strip of any stiff paper three and seven 
eighths inches by six and three eighths inches. 
Along the right and 
the lower side, draw 
lines A B and BCD 
(see the diagram), 
each five sixteenths 
of an inch from the 
edge. Crease the 
paper along those 
lines, and fold the left 
leaf, F, under, so that 
the edge is even with 
the creased edge, A 
B. Cut away the part 
DCE. Make an open- 
ing, G, in the right 
leaf one and three 





F t—making delicious po- 





quarters inches by 






































| alone and makes a good screen, K A t THE HOLDER WITH A 
and an elliptical piece with a | SNAPSHOT IN PLACE 
bright border will serve as a rug ” 
for the floor of the dolls’ house. Me 

Smaller children who may not | two and five eighths inch- 
use scissors can make paper F G s | es, with vite nes on each 
chains and pin wheels out of | side five eighths of an inch 
wall paper. Paste together the | wide. 
ends of straight, narrow strips iC , BU! Fold the paper again 
of colored wall paper so that D ~ x “a along the centre fold, E K, 
each strip makes a link, and as PEE SE Pegs apace gene a 
you go along fasten the links GA 


and J, under, and after 














the diagram by dotted -lines, paste and press the 
holder firmly into shape. 
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THE VIOLIN AS AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR GIRLS 


I, Violin or Piano 


Te say that the violin is a better instrument 
than the piano would be rash, for the piano 
has certain qualities that will always make 
it indispensable. The question of comparative 
merit is one for each girl to decide for herself, 
since what is true for one girl may not be true for 
another. Nevertheless, the enthusiastic advocate 
of the violin will maintain that as an instrument 
for girls it has some advantages over the piano. 

If it were suggested to 
the girl who has no par- 
ticular leaning toward the 
piano that before she 
makes a final choice she 
might well consider the 
violin, she would prob- 
ably be surprised; yet the 
violin makes an admira- 
ble instrument for girls. 
Few girls will find an ob- 
stacle in the size of their 
hands. The unquestion- 
ably great demand on the 
violinist’s mental and 
physical capacity wifl be 
gradually overcome by 
practice. Finally, in the 
mere act of playing, in the 
grace of hand and arm 
and wrist, the violin is 
peculiarly suited to girls 

The fundamental differ- 
ences between the violin 
and the piano are these: the violin has but four 
strings, whereas the piano has many; the piano 
strings are set in vibration by a sudden blow from 
little felt-covered hammers, whereas the violin 
strings vibrate because the rosined horsehair of 
the bow is drawn across them. 

It is that distinction which produces the differ- 
ence in tone quality between the two. The piano 
has what is known as a “dying’’ tone; that is, 
from the instant that the ivory key is struck, the 
resulting note grows fainter and fainter until it 
dies away, or until the key is struck again. But 
with a violin a single note continues to sound, 
unchanged in tone or volume as the player wishes, 
so long as she continues to move the bow across 
the strings. That is what makes the violin akin 
to the voice—the most natural form of musical 
expression. 

The quality of sustained tone, the gradations of . 
which are constantly under the control of the 
player, makes the violin a more “intimate’’ instru- 
ment than the piano. And that “intimacy” is in- 
creased by the fact that, whereas in the piano the 
music is produced partly by the excellence of the 
interior mechanism, in the violin it seems actually 
to stream from the fingers and the bow of the 
player. If more: girls stopped to realize how 
closely the player becomes associated with her 
instrument, more would choose the violin. 

But one word of warning is necessary. The gir! 
who has an inaccurate ear should hesitate to play 
the violin, or indeed any member of the violin 
family, such as the viola or the cello. If a girl can 
detect no difference between a note that is cor- 
rect in pitch and one that is “off,” she should 
choose the piano; for with a violin pitch is regu- 
lated absolutely by the way the fingers of the left 
hand “stop” the strings, whereas in the piano the 
pitch is determined by the manufacturer and the 
subsequent piano tuners, A girl who has an inac- 
curate ear can still attain skill in piano playing 
if she acquires the digital dexterity necessary to 
touch the right keys at the right time; but the 
same girl with a violin would have many difficu!- 
ties to overcome and might make life unendurable 
to her family. 

For the girl whose family has not a piano the 
matter of expense may be an important element 
in determining the choice of an instrument. The 
cost of a piano is sometimes prohibitive, but a 
good violin can be had at a very reasonable figure. 
To be sure, a violin needs steady upkeep, such as 
replacing broken strings and rehairing the bow; 
but that expense is small compared with the first 
cost of a piano. 
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MORE NUT RECEIPTS 


Cinnamon Nut Balis.—Beat two eggs until they 
are light and foamy. Add one half cupful of brown 
sugar, the same amount of molasses, one quarter 
cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
ground fine, and one level teaspoonful of soda. 
Stir in enough rolled oats or barley to make a stitt 
dough (a little flour may be added), and with your 
hands well floured roll the mixture into balls about 
the size-of marbles. Place half a nut meat in 
the centre of each ball; place the balls on a 
greased pan without crowding, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 

Baked Prunes With Nut Filling.—Soak some 
large prunes overnight. When they are ready 
to bake, remove the stones and wipe the fruit 
dry. Chop some nut meats rather fine and mix 
with them an equal quantity of maple or 
brown sugar. Beat the white of an egg very 
Stiff, and into that fold the nut-and-sugar mix- 
ture. Fill the cavities in the prunes with the 
mixture, place them on a pan, and bake them 
in a moderate oven until they are plump. 
Serve them either hot or cold. 

Ginger Nut Wafers.—Cream together one 
quarter cupful of butter or butter substitute 
and one half cupful of brown sugar, Add one 
half cupful of molasses and the yolks of two 
eggs that have been well beaten. Add one 
cupful of chopped nut meats, one quarter 
cupful of water, one scant tablespoonful of 
ginger, one level teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in water, and enough rice flour to make a thin 
batter. Spread the mixture thin on the bottom of 
a well-greased pan, and bake it until it is a golden 
brown. Cut it into strips and serve it. You can also 
fashion figures or animals out of this mixture for 
favors. Use the cooky cutters that may be bought 


turn the narrow flaps, H | in the stores for that purpose and cut your mixture 


before you put it in the oven. 
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VACCINATION. FAILURES 


PPONENTS of smallpox vaccination 
usually fortify their arguments against 
the practice with cases in which per- 
sons said to be vaccinated have died 
of smallpox in spite of the supposed 
protection. Undoubtedly such cases do 

occur, For example, in Gloucester, England, during 
an epidemic of smallpox a few years ago, one vac- 
cinated child took the disease and died of it; but 
in the same epidemic two hundred and seventy- 
nine children’ who had not been vaccinated per- 
ished. In a Glasgow hospital where smallpox cases 
were taken, one of the three hundred and sixty-six 
nurses and servants took the disease and died; of 
the entire nimber she was the only one who had 
not been revaccinated. Even if this maid had been 
revaccinated, she might have died, for the revac- 
eination might for some reason or other have 
failed. 














3; | ing me of a very great pleasure which I am sure 


the | may come to light. 


of Romance, which I suppose we do or most women 
would not marry, but do not think I am douting 
or disparriging your precious Robert in making a 
philosophical reflection, for I am not, and he may 
be the most romantic of beings, in spite of his 
auburn locks. 

“Be sure to write to me again soon and tell me 
everything about that first dinner party you are 
so frighted of, and how it passed off, and do not 
omit compliments because that would be depriv- 


propperly belongs to—my dearest, sweetest, pre- 
cious married Lucy—yours, 
“Ever devotedly, 
ees 


A “PORK KNOCKER’S” CONSCIENCE 
‘Tas atmosphere of romance that surrounds 


Henrietta.” 


amond mining is, of course, largely owing 
to the great value of the gems and to the 
possibility that at any moment a jewel of such 
unusual size and beauty as to be worth a fortune 


Diamonds are easily identified in the raw state by 
their peculiar sheen and shape, says Mr. William 
J. Lavarre, Jr., in the American Museum Journal, 
but if there is any doubt about the stones the 
matter can be decided by sub; them to pres- 
sure between two knives. An g except a dia- 
mond can be crushed. In color they vary from 
white to pink, blue, yellow, green and black. Their 
shapes range from spherical to flat and include 
some nearly perfect diamond-shaped gems. A few 
stones that I saw in British Guiana were so per- 
fect, both in color and in shape, that it was difficult 
to believe they had not been cut and polished by 
machinery. 

The largest stone on record for that region, where 
the mining‘is carried on in a hit-or-miss manner, 
weighed fourteen earats; it was found by a “pork 
knocker” named London, who, because of his 
great size and strength and previous lawless acts, 
was feared by the other bushmen. “Pork knocker” 
is a local term given to a group of harum-scarum 
men who know no system in their prospecting, 
but move about here and there in the wake of 
such of their group as chance-to make a discovery 
of.any value. At that time London was working 
for another man, and, strange to say, contrary to 
the precedent set by his previous life, he turned 
the stone over to his employer. I happened to 
meet him afterwards in the interior and asked 
him how it came about that he did not keep the 
stone for himself. With an unlooked-for show of 





There are several reasons why v tion some- 
times fails to take. The person may be already 
protected, either by reason of a previous vaccina- 
tion that is still effective, or because he is one of 
those very rare individuals who enjoy a natural 
immunity against smallpox and also against cow- 
pox—the mild condition that vaccination produces. 
Another reason for failure is poor vaccine. After 
a certain period, especially in hot weather, the 
vaccine virus loses. its potency. When failure 
oceurs from that cause, or from the fact that the 
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person is already protected by a previous vaccina- 
tion or by natural immunity, it is indicated by the 
absence of reaction at the point of inoculation. 
Failure may also occur from too violent a reac- 
tion—a bacterial infection sets up an inflammation 
that destroys the vaccine virus or prevents it from 
acting. Again, the scarification of the skin may be 
too violent; in that case the flow of blood some- 
times washes away the virus before it can be ab- 
sorbed. 

If a primary vaccination or a revaccination does 
not give satisfactory signs of having taken, it is 
always wiser to try again on the other arm or leg, 
using a fresh vaccine and doing the operation very 
carefully, for a vaccination that has failed to take, 
when the person is susceptible, is worse than no 
vaccination at all. 

s 
TO LUCY FROM HENRIETTA 

“\OME anecdotes in The Companion con- 
cerning old-time American schoolgirls 
have moved a reader to send us an 
amusing letter from a little ancestress, 
an Englishwoman, written at the age 
of fifteen, while she was yet at a 
fashionable boarding school in England. It is ad- 
dvessed to her cousin, a bride of seventeen: for 
girls were “finished” early and married young in 
1823; and it appears to indicate that in at least one 
branch of learning —that of spelling —the young 

writer stood in need of considerable “finishing.” 

“O my dearest little Cousin,” it opens eagerly, 
“and can it be true that you are such no longer? 
or at least that I must no longer, honnored madam, 
address you with the easy familiarrity of an equal 
exsept in years? My Lucy married! Married! 
Scarcely can I beleve the great event of which 
we have so oft in inocent fansy conversed has in 
stern reality come to pass, and my Lucy is my 
merry careless school mate no more, but a married 
lady, and no dout briming with dignity and impor- 
tence! Nay, do not pout nor take offense, and if I 
seem to make @ jest ef what is indeed a serious 
matter, you may lay it to envy, for Lucy I do envy 
you and am not asshamed to own it, though Maam 

linchem, which is what all the girls call her now, 
so much that a poor young miss just from the 
country forgot and called her by it to her face and 
you may imagine the thunders that broke upon 
liev head. She was nearly terrified to a swoon— 

‘here was I, Lucy, my pen is running away with 

+O, on the subject of envy, I remember now— 
cll, Maam Pinchem would roll her eyes and pro- 
ince me most indelicate if she knew I envied 

1, but fortunately she does not. How could I 
'-- envy you, my dearest darling Lucey, when you 
aio mistress of an establishment of your own and 
‘a order it as you will, and wear whatever modish 
‘Iothes you please, and buy them yourself, with 
Pinchem to reprove you or send you to your 

in or deprive you of sweets or inflict any other 

\\milliating punishment. O Lucy, what bliss is 

vs even with the drawback of a Husband to 

ise Which—now I am indelicate agen—is not so 

ch of a drawback in my eyes, provided only 

Gentlemen be Agreeable enough to please in 
turn, 

Your Robert, if I may beleeve your rapsoddies, 

» much more than please my fastideous Lucy, 

' incline to think he must be truely charming— 

ough smiles reathed my countenance when 

wrote that his hair is a mild auburn, for I 

w in what esteem you once held red hair, and 

ghtily suspect that word mild of being too mild 

ord! But do not mind my teasing; Lucy, if he 

<€ you happy I will love him as much as is 

Dper, yes, if his eyes were yellow and his nose 

\! Besides you may confide in my possessing 

~ 'sé enough to know that we cannot all marry 

"nee Charmings, unless in the soft folly of our 

‘ We endow ordinary mortals with the attributes 


eloq he said: 

“Give unto Cesar what is Cesar’s, and unto 
God what is God’s—anyway he be too beeg stone 
for one feller-man to steal.” : 

His employer probably never would have seen 
the stone if it had been a mere five carats, but for 
once London had been awed into honesty. 
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THE VITALITY OF SEEDS 


READER of The Companion, who was inter- 
A ested in the little article on this page that 
told of the vitality of rice seeds found in a 
Japanese idol, where they had been hidden for 
perhaps a thousand years, writes us that it was 
discovered some years ago that: the great heaps of 
lead slag round the ancient silver mines of Lau- 
rion.in Greece contained enough silver to make 
the extraction of the metal under modern condi- 
tions profitable. 

When the slag piles were cleared away a great 
variety of flowers and weeds sprang up, and among 
them was a plant that was entirely unfamiliar, a 
poppy of a peculiar saffron color. Botanists were 
much interested in the new plant—the more so 
when it was remembered that Linnzus, the father 
of modern botany, mentions the fact that a saffron- 
colored poppy formerly grew in Greece, but does so 
no longer, and that it was not mentioned in litera- 
ture later than the time of Pliny in the first cen- 
tury of our era.It is probable, therefore, that the 
seeds of this poppy had lain dormant under the 
piles of slag for nearly or quite two thousand years, 
for it is about that time since the mines of Laurion 
were, abandoned. 

Another reader, less credulous of these stories 
of the extraordinary vitality of seeds, writes us 
that he always suspects trickery or self-deception 
when he hears them. He suggests that a hundred 
readers of The Companion each take a handful of 
seed—wheat or rice or corn—and seal it carefully 
in a perfectly dry jar, wrapping some of it in a 
coarse cloth, according to the custom of the ancient 
peoples. These jars, he says, should be durably 
tagged, with directions for their unsealing in 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, or even five hundred, 
years, and placed in the care of museums or other 
public institutions. Whenever the jars were opened 
and the seed within planted, there would be some 
reliable evidence afforded concerning the vitality 
of the grain germ. 

Are any of our readers sufficiently interested in 
solving this problem to undertake an experiment 
the outcome of which they may never know? 
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AND EASIER TO HAUL THAN TO DIG 


E learn from the Argonaut that a man who 
W was driving across the country last summer 
to a little town in western Kansas met a 
farmer who was hauling home a wagonload of 
barrels filled with water. 
“Where do you get water?” he asked. 
“Up the road about. seven miles,” the farmer 
replied. 
“And you haul water seven miles for your family 
and stock?” 
“Yep.” 
‘‘Why in the world don’t you dig a well?” asked 
the traveler, excitedly. 
“Because, stranger,” the farmer said firmly, 
just as fur one way as the other.” 
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A GRIEVOUS FAULT 


RS. NEWLYWED went to-the grocery 
store to do her morning marketing. She | 
was determined that the grocer, whom she | 

thought inclined to-treat her with less respect than | 
he ought, should not take advantage of her youth | 
and inexperience. 
“These eggs are dreadfully small,” she said | 
critically. } 
“T know it,” he answered. “But that’s the kind 
the farmer brings me. They are just fresh fren | 
the country this morning.” | 
“Yes,” said the bride, “that’s the trouble with | 
those‘ farmers. 





eggs sold that they take them off the nest too soon!” 
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Conspicuous nose pores 
How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless 
are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

To reduce these enlarged pores: 
wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a fresh 
lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application 
several times, stopping at once if 
your nose feels sensitive. Then 
finish by rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a /ump of ice. 

Do not expect to change in a week a con- 
dition resulting from years of neglect. Use 
this treatment persistentiy. It will gradu- 
ally reduce the enlarged pores until they 
are inconspicuous. 

For a month or six weeks of this Wood- 
bury treatment and for general use, a 25c 
cake will be sufficient. Get a cake today. 

For sale at drug stores and toilet goods 


counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 








Write today for sample—For 6c we will 
send you a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap large enough for a week of any 
Woodbury treatment together with the 
booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” For 
12c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2102 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. In Canada address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2102 














Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 

































Here, at last, is Harry Lauder’s story—the story that 
millions who have heard him speak and sing have 
wanted him to write—the complete, thrilling story of 
all he saw and did on the shell-swept fighting line. 


A Minstrel in France 


By HARRY LAUDER 












HEREVER 

the English 
language is spo- 
ken Harry Lau- 
der is known and 
admired. Every- 
body has heard 
of the famous 
singer, comedian, 
composer and en- 
tertainer who, for 
thirty-five years, 
has appeared be- 
fore immense au- 
diences through- 
out the world, and 
done much to in- 
crease the popu- 
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They’re. so anxious ptm 


larity of Scottish 
songs and humor. 
Suddenly he got word that his only son—a captain in the 
Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders—had been killed 
by the Germans. Black despair overwhelmed the great- 
est of all fun makers. But the thoughts of his dying son’s 
last words on the battlefield won the day. Harry Lauder 
decided to “Carry on!” 


A Story that Thrills and Inspires 


He'subscribed his entire fortune to the British War Loans. He traveled 
about England engaged in patriotic work. Then he went to the front 
to sing to the soldiers on the fighting line, and in the hospitals and 
rest camps. He lived with them in the mud and blood-sodden trenches, 
singing to them, cheering them, and inspiring them. 
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Harry Lauder has dealt wondrously with the human side of the war. He 
tells us of the men in the trenches and their bravery in battle, how they 
pass their few hours of leisure in the Y. M.C. A. huts or rest camps. 
He relates how he sang to these war-worn veterans on the shell-swept 
fighting line, and describes the enthusiastic reception they gave him. 
= A born author, he has excelled in presenting a series of touching incidents 
: which appeal to the reader and intensify interest in his remarkable story. 


Send us onen early subscripti t 
OUR OFFER os ew y ption(no 


ur own) for The Youth’s Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it and 60 cts. extra, and we will present 
you with a copy of Harry Lauder’s A Minstrel in France. This 
is the regular edition published at $2.00 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Drivers and Red Cross Aides—and of the “fighting men in industry” mak- 
ing war essentials, 4ad to take precedence of all others. — 


7 N\HE enormous demands of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers and Sailors, Ambulance 


Millions of them , 
now have the Daylo habit 


W228 experiences have taught them —those who did not know it before —that 
the Daylo is indispensable—an absolute necessity. Wherever and whenever 
light was nbehed their Daylo responded instantly. Its use has become with them 
a fixed habit, while at work, in their homes, for every common use — everywhere. 
The lesson all have learned will nat soon be forgotten. Their “friend in need” 
has become “a friend indeed,’ and the peace-time demand for Daylos, far greater 
than the war-time demand, is being met by increased production. 





They never will forget it| 


O now you may get “the same old Daylo,” with the long-lived Tungsten bat- 

tery, at Hardware, Drug, Electrical, Sporting Goods and Stationery Stores, 
everywhere. Accept no substitute. Look for the name Eveready, plainly stamped 
on each case, and printed on each battery. 77 styles from which to select. 


Be ever ready EVEREADY The Light that SAYS? 
with your Daylo D AYLO —“There it is!” 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Long Island City, New York Atlanta Chicago ' San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 




















